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View from the Past 



The Italian Athletic Club , compńsed of members of 
Barre City's Mutuo Soccorso Society, captured the 
Vermont Amateur Baseball Championship 70 years 
ago. Members include (top row) ]. Weaferi, V. 
Olsini, W. Bell , F. Columbo, V\l. Rossini , (middle 
row) A. Broggi, ]. Davidi, P. Maberini, J. 
Giacitnuzzi, H. Calagni, (bottom row) H. Wishart, 
L. Tonazzi, F. Francesco. The club's antecedents and 
actwities are reviewed on page 28 of this issue in an 
article which also discusses the depth and dwersity of 
Barre's ethnic societies. 
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From mili town to boom town 

The Winooski Renaissance 

By Marilyn Stout 
Photographs by Sanders Milens 


T he trunks of the newly planted 
trees downtown are wrapped in white 
like the ankles of race horses. It seems 
appropriate. Winooski is poised at the 
starting gate, a bit skittish, but about to 
leap forward at the spring of the door. 
The bets are that this mile-square city of 
7,000 is going to be a winner. 

A lot of people have money riding on 
it. Investment is beginning to flow like 
water over the Winooski Falls — and into 
a town that ten years ago was as Iow as a 
textile mili town can get when its mills are 
empty and its people are out of work and 
out of hope. As recently as three years 
ago its unemployment ratę exceeded 17 
percent and its tax base growth was mar- 
ginal. Its image was of a low-income 
poverty town and, most devastating of 
all, the residents felt the image was accu- 
rate. As ex-mayor and native Donald 
Brunelle said: "It used to be, 'You're from 


Winooski, you're nothing.' " Now it is 
different. 

Winooski is beginning to look like a 
boom town. The per capita personal in- 
come rosę 20 percent last year, morę than 
any other place in Vermont. Unemploy¬ 
ment is way down, and the tax base is 
growing by 12 percent a year. 

There are still jarring visual reminders 
of the struggle. The blank, broken panes 
of the 131 facing Windows in the massive 
red brick Champlain Mili peer out onto a 
peculiar urban landscape, the busiest in- 
tersection in town bounded by 13 acres of 
dirt. For awhile it seemed urban renewal 
might have killed the patient it was trying 
to revive. First the mill's closing in the 
1950s and then that. 

Chapter two, however, has taken an 
amazing tum. Winooski is an example of 
what can happen in the post-urban re¬ 
newal age. The national mood has swung 


completely, and the city is swinging with 
it. It is no longer tearing down but taking 
every advantage of the current federal 
grants for recycling white elephant in- 
dustrial buildings and upgrading streets. 
Winooski has embraced the opportunity 
to preserve what it has left and make it 
look a whole lot better. 

Mark Tigan, the innovative director of 
the city's nonprofit Community De- 
velopment Corporation, could be framed 
and exhibited to illustrate the term 
"champion grants master." He and his 
Staff of nine have brought $10 million in 
federal money to Winooski in the last five 
years for a total of $25 million so far. So 
successful are they that other Vermont 
towns have requested lessons. Winooski 
obliges — for a fee. "Headhunters are 
walking the aisles," Tigan told me. 
"There isn't one person here who doesn't 
have two other job offers." 
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Mark Tigan is a slim man in his early 
30s with a blond mustache and hair just 
covering the green turtleneck under his 
beige sweater. He leaned back in his 
office chair and looked out the wall-sized 
window at his town. "Renaissance." He 
said it again. "I like that word. Winooski 
is on the threshold of a renaissance." I 
didn't doubt it. You have only to look 
around. 

"Investor confidence is back. Right 
now there is $16 million going into three 
mills. ,, That is private development 
money sweetening the public funds to 
transform the empty shells of Winooski's 
industrial past into income-producing 
housing and shops. The smell of success 
brings it. 

Tigan, a Californian who has been at 
the hełm of the Community Development 
Corp. for five years, was "amazed at the 
knowledge and sophistication of the 
citizens" when he arrived. He praises 
them often, saying these ąualities and the 
interest in doing something to change the 
city's fortunes were here when he came. 

The Model Cities grant in the 1960s set 
up the machinery for a citizens' Com¬ 
munity Development Committee and any 
interested person can be a member. 
About 20 to 30 usually attend, and they 
act as an advisory group to the Corpora¬ 
tion whose officers are also Winooski 
citizens. Tigan and his Staff are the paid 
professionals. 

"Pride is bursting all over. Y 11 tell you a 
story that madę me feel good," Tigan 
continued. "Recently a woman who had 
lived her whole life in Winooski told me 
that, walking in downtown Burlington, 
she overheard two extremely well- 
dressed women, one telling the other 
about the attractive new brick sidewalks, 
streetlights and downtown improve- 
ments in Winooski and urging her to go 
see them." The Winooski woman told Ti¬ 
gan, "For the first time in my life I wanted 
to say, 7'ra from Winooski.' " 

Although Mark Tigan deals in big ideas 
and major changes, some bound to be 
controversial, the vast majority of people 
support him. It's hard to argue against 
economic health. As a woman in the 
Senior Citizens Center said of the mill's 
conversions, "It's surę better than having 
them empty." 

When I walk around Winooski now, 
looking at the old and the new, like Janus 
I can see both backward and forward. It 
won't be quite that way again. The slide 
toward progress is beginning to move 
faster and memories of old Winooski are 
harder to recall. The two big mills 
downtown, the symbols of the city in 
good and bad times, will soon be reborn 


as apartments, restaurants, shops, and 
offices. There is no question this change 
will transfigure the city significantly. 

There are additions on the urban re- 
newal land already. One is a subdued, 
red brick L-shaped shopping center, its 
arched colonnade echoing the shape of 
the Champlain Mill's Windows. Architect 
Dorwin Thomas planned it that way. He 
has designed much of the new Winooski 
— including City Hall, the fire station, the 
Barlow Street apartments for the elderly, 
and the new elderly housing in the 
former Porter Screen Door factory. In 
Winooski you might well end up living in 
a building in which you once worked. 

I noticed that the IGA market in the 
shopping center purveys live lobsters, a 
surę sign of loosening pursestrings. The 
storę was blessed by a priest on opening 
day. It is still that kind of town, rich in 
French-Canadian heritage, where you 
find a Bibie in a waiting room. 

A few steps further on in the colonnade 
is Le Club, a high-quality disco with a 
handsome wood and black glass facade. 
Its advertising sometimes refers to "a 
piece of Manhattan dropped into 
Winooski." Inside, there is pulsating 
musie, flickering strobe lights, and a 
raised dance floor. There is thick carpet- 
ing, a long mirrored bar, and a no-jeans 
clientele. On opening night last Summer, 
city officials, local bankers, lawyers, 
businessmen, and entrepreneurs gath- 
ered there to toast the new Winooski. 
Shoppers in T-shirts leaving the super¬ 
market eyed the smartly dressed crowd 
with curiosity. 

A spate of bank buildings in a town 
says to me that prosperity is expected. 



Mark Tigan, director of Winooski's startlingly 
successful Community Development Corp., 
discusses downtown renwation program with 
construction foreman Paul Racicot. 

Tigan called it a "little Geneva." The 
newest are a branch of the Vermont Na¬ 
tional Bank on the urban renewal site 
and, on up Main Street, the Merchants 
Bank's passive solar heated branch, the 
first such bank in New England. 

Those pampered downtown trees linę 
the main thoroughfares encased in ele- 
















gant dark green iron cages in the new red 
brick sidewalks. The Street lights are 
round globes on dark green standards 
and nonę of them are broken. The new 
vestpocket park on the corner, planted 
with morę trees, at first borę a temporary 
sign proclaiming in large letters that no 
local tax money was involved. That re- 
ferred to a feeling of disquiet that had 
been rippling under the surface of 
Winooski. In what looks to be Eden in the 
making, other strong feelings defeated a 
tax increase in an acrimonious campaign. 
The city had not increased taxes for five 
years in a period of high inflation. 

It was a setback. Cuts had to be madę 
and, among others, the Parks and Recre- 
ation Department was abolished. There 
would be nobody to tend the new parks 
Winooski had federal grants to build. 
Some longtime observers think that, even 
though the changes are positive changes, 
people, perhaps unconsciously, feel a 
great sense of loss as they see their city 
transformed totally. I attended a Planning 
Commission hearing on the new city 
master plan where some residents argued 
against restoring the mills for shops and 
housing. They wanted them torn down. 

When I walked into an old-fashioned 
shop and admired its elaborate stamped 
tin ceiling the proprietor barked, "We're 
not selling it." Is that a problem in 
Winooski, I wondered? People offering to 
buy pieces of your life to decorate some 
newly fashionable business? 

A passerby volunteered the suggestion 
that I go to the Winooski Restaurant. 
"The best place in town, a huge meal for 
$2," he called over his shoulder. It hasn't 
changed in years. Behind the storę front 
Windows sit the same loyal patrons and a 
pool table. It also feeds WinooskPs active 
art colony along with the old-timers. 

There is another kind of place in town 
now, too. Down the Street the tablecloths 
on the sidewalk tables outside the Black 
Rosę Cafe were flapping in the wind. The 
little building, formerly the city clerk's 
office, is a thriving lunch and night spot 
serving up food, drink, and musie in the 
oak wainscotted ex-office with a massive, 
gold lettered, black wali safe. 

The Abnaki word "Winooski" means 
"onion." As I walk through town it is as if 
the community were onion-like, peeling 
off layers. Peeling off paint, peeling off 
decay, peeling off poverty. 

The 18th century Old Stone House is 
headquarters for the largest mail-order 
classical record business in the world. 
Originally a tavern built of local 
sandstone and vacant for years, the build¬ 
ing was rehabilitated by the city in 1976, 
using historie preservation and other 


funds, to be used for an income- 
producing business. Andre Perrault of 
St.-Hyacinthe, Quebec, was looking for a 
U.S. headquarters for his record busi¬ 
ness. He came to Winooski on a cold, 
dreary day to be shown by the city fathers 
the still dark and dirty Old Stone House, 
then undergoing repair. His imagination, 
apparently the equal of the city's, allowed 
the two to make a match. The night the 
City Council voted to approve his lease 
there was prolonged applause, and Per¬ 
rault, beaming, declared, "I am a 
Winooskier!" 

In the center of town the Winooski 
Błock, considered the finest Victorian 
commercial building in the State, is in the 
finał stages of renewal. Its imposing bulk 
stretches along the sidewalk for nearly a 
city błock. Until recently imagination was 
needed to appreciate it. Pieces had fallen 
off. Paint on the doors and trim cracked 
and buckled like a giant relief map. A 


hodge-podge of metal signs gripped the 
storefronts. 

Now the Winooski Block's brick is 
clean, the elaborate cornice patched and 
painted, and the decorative cast iron caps 
over each tali window curve like eye- 
brows. Gone are the cluttered signs. The 
carved wood storefronts are restored and 
the błock has recaptured its Victorian 
dignity. 

Up on top, in an alcove above the gilt 
letters "WINOOSKI 1867 BŁOCK," there 
is a permanent dusky shadow of an eagle 
on the brick. It was discovered when the 
112 year-old carved wooden eagle was 
removed for restoration. A new repro- 
duction will replace it; the delicate origi- 
nal will move inside. As I stood on the 
sidewalk gazing up at this phenomenon I 
realized: what a perfect symbol for the 
city. Behind all the new there is an easily 
traceable shadow. The old town is back 
there. And it won't go away. o O? 


Winooski's red brick sidewalks, globed Street lights and City Hall 
are new, as is the spirit in the city which is soaring. 
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Half a cen tury of 
educational innovation 
and excellence 



Allyn Bridgman 


Bennington College 


O ne evening long after the leaves 
had fallen and the cold raw days 
were short, in the center of the smali 
Commons theater at Bennington College 
stood the writer, John Cheever. He was 
dressed in a dark, pin-striped suit and 
black tassled shoes, smoked incessantly, 
coughed, and read aloud in a hoarse 
voice to about 100 students and members 
of the faculty who gathered in a semi- 
circle around him on fold-out seats, on 
the floor or sprawled anywhere they 
could find space. 

A reading by Cheever, who two years 
later would win a Pulitzer for his Short 
Stores, could scarcely have been morę in- 
timate in many other places as it was that 
evening in Vermont. But such an experi- 
ence is not rare at Bennington. Readings 


have taken place in Commons theater, 
lectures given and performances ren- 
dered by faculty members who were 
known worldwide: dancers Martha 
Graham and Martha Hill, psychologist 
Erich Fromm, management specialist 
Peter Drucker, thinker Buckminster Ful¬ 
ler, critic Stanley Edgar Hyman and 
painter Paul Feeley. Currently, novelist 
Bernard Malamud (recipient of this year's 
Governor's Award for Excellence in the 
Arts), composers Henry Brant, Louis 
Calabro (conductor of Bennington's 
famed Sagę City Symphony), Vivian Fine 
and Lionel Nowak, musician Bill Dixon 
and artist Pat Adams carry on the tradi- 
tion of academic excellence at the college. 

People at Bennington pride themselves 
on being different, and they have ever 
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The Bennington faculty includes Bernard Malamud, 
seen helów teaching a seminar on Virginia Woolf. 
At right, musie faculty memher Gunnar Schonbeck 
gives an informal concert. The Jennings Musie 
Building and the new Performing Arts 
Building are pictured helów. 


Chuck Putney 


sińce the college opened in the early 
1930s. Some of those differences are easy 
to spot on the surface: no school colors, 
songs, yearbooks, clubs, social organiza- 
tions or athletic teams competing in con- 
ferences. Other differences reflect the ed- 
ucational ideals on which the school was 
founded: no grades, only written evalu- 
ations, very few tests (with projects and 
papers substituted) and participation by 
the students in choosing and evaluating 
the faculty. 

Bennington started smali, with 300 
students through about 1969 (enrollment 
is now about 600) and has always thought 
of itself as a community in which stu¬ 
dents have equal responsibility for edu- 
cation. With a close 8.6 to 1 student- 
faculty ratio, students usually wind up 
working individually with faculty mem- 
bers by the time they are seniors and a 
large class, by Bennington standards, has 
only 15 or 20 students. Independence is 
found in the flexibility inherent in an ed- 
ucation in which students design their 
own course of study with counselors and 
teachers, rather than follow a prescribed 
set of academic hurdles to get a degree at 
the end of four years. 

"The students here affect the quality of 


education morę than at any institution I 
have been in contact with," says Eileen 
McMahon who graduated this year. "It's 
as if the college is an instrument and the 
students the player. How harsh or sweet 
the musie is depends on the deftness of 
the player." 

One distinction the college doesn't rel- 
ish, but finds it impossible to avoid, is its 
perennial position as one of the two or 
three most expensive colleges in the 
United States. But the generał answer to 
queries is that quality costs morę and that 
the close student-teacher ratio plus the 
strong mixture of performing arts in the 
liberał arts curriculum both cost plenty. 

Yet there were several occasions on 
which Bennington almost didn't make it 
into existence in the early days of the 
Great Depression. When it opened on 
September 6, 1932, Bennington repre- 
sented the culmination of a nine-year 
struggle that began with the wish of a 
clergyman in old Bennington to see his 
village regain some of its former luster. It 
was the Rev. Vincent Ravi-Booth, minis¬ 
ter of the First Congregational Church in 
Old Bennington, who took "the first 
steps to establish a woman's college in 
Bennington. . . . very quietly, in fear and 















trembling," he admitted from the start. 

As a result of an unlikely mixture of 
blood. Dr. Ravi-Booth was born half 
Sicillian, half Scottish. But if Sicillians are 
spiritual people and if the Scottish really 
are thrifty, the mixture madę good sense. 
Not only was he a man of God but he had 
an extraordinary knack for raising 
money. In seeking sponsors, he found in 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall Park McCullough the 
right combination of enthusiasm for 
progressive education and funds to get it 
started. 

In 1932, Bennington opened at its pres- 
ent location, after earlier sites had been 
abandoned and initial money problems 
had been overcome, with white clap- 
board student houses, a three-story brick 
Commons building, offices, classrooms 
and a library in a converted dairy barn, 
and the chicken coop which was used for 
musie classes. Since then, of course, 
several buildings have been added, in- 
cluding the mansion of Frederic B. Jen- 
nings' family and its carriage barn on the 
original property; a library, science center 
and visual and performing arts center. 

What has evolved is a college where 
students (both małe and female sińce 
i 1969) can choose a course of study from 
about 35 disciplines within eight major 
college divisions, which are musie. 


drama, dance, visual arts, black musie, 
language and literaturę, social science, 
and natural Sciences and mathematics. 

But in spite of a wide rangę of academic 
specialties available, Bennington is not 
designed for everybody. "The college has 
a lot to offer if you're extremely motivated 
and can get by on extremely little struc- 
ture," says Barry Weinbaum, a student 
from Long Island. "No one's going to tell 
you what to do here. You've got to take 
complete responsibility for your own ed¬ 
ucation." 

Each year, while most students are in 
Winter classes, Bennington's are spread 
around the nation, and the world, work- 
ing in jobs that are oflen related to their 
fields of study. They work in publishing 
houses, hospitals, art museums, fac- 
tories, zoos, or government offices. The 
Non-Resident term not only relieves stu¬ 
dents from the intensity of the academics 
at college, it also gives them a chance to 
build resumes and to discover where 
their professional interests are before 
graduation. 

The past decade has seen many inter- 
nal conflicts in U.S. colleges and Ben¬ 
nington is no exception. In 1976, Presi- 
dent Gaił Thain Parker, who had come to 
the college from the Harvard faculty four 
years earlier amid great publicity as a very 


young (29) college administrator, re- 
signed after a dispute with the faculty 
over educational policies and priorities. 
Under the current president, Joseph S. 
Murphy — formerly of Queens College — 
Bennington has developed new programs 
and has launched a major fund-raising 
drive, the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund, to 
inerease faculty salaries and boost finan- 
cial aid to offset high tuition (the com- 
prehensive fee for 1980-81 is $9,430). 

Fifty years of innovative education 
doesn't necessarily make that method 
correct but the number of Bennington 
concepts that have been adapted or 
adopted by other schools sińce the 1930s 
indicates that something has been done 
correctly, that Bennington has a different 
education to offer which is based on self 
motivation and self direction, rather than 
strict rules about what a student should 
or should not learn while in college. This, 
coupled with John Dewey's "learn by do- 
ing" sense of education, keeps students 
coming back to the campus. "By the time 
we are seniors, we can't wait to get out — 
move on to the next experience," says 
Erin Quinn, last year's student council 
president. "But we wouldn't leave Ben¬ 
nington, or transfer out, for any other 
school. We realize the value of our edu¬ 
cation." ęjQO 


Allyn Bridcman 











Autumn Comes 

to Mt. Mansfield 

Written and photographed by Peter Zika 


T his morning I arise well before the 
sun appears, to view a startling sight. 
The Winter constellation Orion is rising in 
the dark eastern sky, heralding the end of 
green Summer. Frost has already laid Iow 
many of the herbs around the shelter, 
and the first leaves are turning in the val- 
ley swamps, but the stars offer stark 
proof: Winter is lurking with icy storms 
and northwest winds. Nowhere in Ver- 
mont does that season come earlier or hit 
harder than on top of Mt. Mansfield. I 
dive back into my sleeping bag, shiver- 
ing. When I awake again a cloud is rolling 
in through the open door, and the wind 
has picked up considerably. 

Shortly I am at work, up on the ex- 
posed ridgeline of Mansfield, leaning into 
high winds and enveloped in clouds. I 
can actually see the air surging at me and 
dropping back. Gathering force, it bel- 
lows a warning, then is upon me in a 
shrieking white wali of foggy wind. Be¬ 
fore I can react the rocks beneath me start 
spinning, and suddenly I'm seated. The 
primitive lichens coating these alpine 
ledges have sucked moisture out of the 
saturated air like little sponges. Now 
boulders so easily negotiated on a sunny 
day are a slippery menace. 

As a Ranger/Naturalist for the Green 
Mountain Club, my job is to explain to 
hikers that between the wind and wet 
footing grow easily trampled sedge 
meadows and tiny shrubs — rare alpine 
specialties in Vermont. Their names seem 
peculiar: curlewberry, Greenland sand- 
wort, Lapland diapensia; they flourish in 
the far north and on cold foggy moun- 
taintops like Mansfield. This arctic-like 
weather sets the Mansfield ridgeline 
aside from the rest of Vermont — which 
is sunny today — and promises a snow- 
storm soon, though it is only the second 
week of September. 

At the day's end I descend to Taft 
Lodge, a crude log structure Tm caretak- 
ing, which shelters backpackers on the 
north side of the mountain. Due to the 
severe elevation, we can take nothing but 


brook water from the mountainside. 
Food, gas cookstoves, and warm gear 
must be packed up the trails for the 
length of our stays. 

No hikers come climbing for the next 
two days, as storm clouds racing by the 
lodge obscure the view. When they blow 
elear, I make my way up an icy trail to the 
summit, to see the ragged clouds parting 
and closing over the higher Adirondacks 
west of Lakę Champlain. The alpine 
world around me is dusted with a new 
color, the powdery white of fresh snów. 
Sadly I realize this one storm marks the 
seasonal transition Orion predicted. 

Autumn is creeping down the moun¬ 
tain slopes. Dwarf plants along the 
ridgetop are the first to be brightly col- 
ored or simply brown up; their growing 
season is the shortest and now over. 
Paper birches scattered in the evergreen 
forest below will soon drop their yellow- 
ing crowns, and then, finally, the huge 
tracts of beech-maple forests will glorify 
the lowest slopes and valleys. 

These changes work their way down 
the hillsides, making the next weeks the 
busiest and most beautiful of the Fali. 
Hundreds of hikers swarm up the slopes, 
admiring the intensifying colors. We all 
speculate how long until the "peak," 
and I return late each night, exhausted, 
to a shelter fuli of backpackers. 

One crowded evening at Taft, someone 
comes in babbling about the northern 
lights. We go outside and stare skyward. 
Pale green celestial carpets are being 
shaken out, and the dust knocked loose 
forms the starry backdrop strewn across a 
cold north sky. I stumble up to the sum¬ 
mit and click my flashlight off, standing 
transfixed. Overhead a green and ghastly 
membranę is somehow suspended from 
half the sky. A white shimmer flows out 
of Cassiopeia or spills past the big dipper; 
some greens rush after its flickering 
wake. Huge curtains appear, draw open, 
and fade away. Sudden search beams 
lance upward and subside. Parallel bands 
radiate from the zenith with incredible 


speed, dashing down to the Canadian 
horizon, as though the night sky were an 
inverted pond and someone cast a pebble 
from the north shore to watch the ripples 
return to their feet. Here on this aretie is- 
land is aretie weather new to me: an ani- 
mated aurora, not the slow moving, 
almost duli display usually seen so far 
south. I descend hours later, shaken by 
the experience. 

The leaves Iow on the mountain turn 
rapidly now, as Columbus Day ap- 
proaches, the climax of the Fali hiking 
season. But a windstorm scours the 
slopes of treetop leaves, and the holiday 
hikers have only understory foliage and 
dainty mushrooms to brighten their walk 
up. The lodge is filled with southerners 
expecting cornucopian colors on the 
mountaintops at this late datę, but ex- 
changing stories of where the peak 
foliage was along the interstates as they 
drove north from Boston or Hartford. I 
try to explain they can't have both. 

The gathering storm clouds over Taft 
are much like the spirits of these hikers: 
cresting the ridge after struggling up the 
west side, they find the long anticipated 
highest point, spin and dance, then rush 
headlong to tumbie down off the summit 
before dark, cartwheeling away to the 
east, elated. 

Compressed in the last few weeks was 
the entire alpine Autumn. Now it snows, 
and few people are prepared. But if Sep¬ 
tember snows can be described as irregu- 
lar, then October snów is inevitable. The 
summit ridge of Mansfield, at nearly 
4,400 feet, is in a cold enough atmosphere 
to regularly draw snów from the storms 
between October and May. 

So October becomes a world of ice for 
me: ice on the ponds north of the summit, 
ice in my water bottle, ice in my beard, ice 
coating the tundra, deposited by every 
passing cloud. Temperatures are falling 
into the twenties almost nightly. I learn 
how to read, write, cook, and lace up my 
boots with mittens on. One day aretie 
snów buntings and Lapland longspurs 
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Foliage begins to tum bright in late Surmner 
below the cliffs of Smugglers Notch. Other signs 
of the changing season on Mansfield are alpine 
blueberries touched with frost and , at right, a strand 
of snowberry glistening on a carpet of alpine tnosses. 
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appear on the ridge. Tm resigned to this 
white weather, until the clouds drift free 
and from my icy perch I can see cows 
happily munching green grass in the 
meadows of Underhill far below. 

On Halloween I walk the ridge and find 
myself alone. The only signs of life are 
fresh bobcat spoor and smali areas where 
snowshoe hares dug through the drifts to 
nibble on evergreen shoots of goldthread. 
They remind me that, all too soon, every- 
one traversing these slopes will need 
snowshoes. Once, a raven's eerie ery 
drifts through the mists. With the aretie 
plants safely blanketed under snów and 
ice, my ranger job is over. 

I pack my gear and descend through 
the woods. Out from fog shrouded ever- 
greens, Winter domain of the bobcat and 
raven, and down into a leafless decidu- 
ous forest. Even here it has snowed re- 















cently. But something besides the forest 
is changing, as I work my way down the 
slope. Something, intangible, yet thicken- 
ing the air. It catches and enthralls my 
mind's eye — evoking memories of the 
January thaw, of April in the mountains, 
of the smell of Spring everywhere — and 
lightens my step. At first I'm bothered I 
can't perceive it, then shrug it off as gid- 
diness in the unfamiliar heat. 

At Mansfielda base I've returned to a 
delightful world. The aspens and tama- 
racks still hołd their golden leaves, the 
greens of mosses and ferns brighten the 
bare ground, and my internal calendar is 
wrenched from Winter in the arctic back 
to Autumn in Vermont. Then the peculiar 
quality of the air catches me again: the 
smell! It isn't the intimate warmth of the 
sun buoying my feet, it's the sweet 
scented wetness of the melt. <&> 
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Rime ice glazes the horeal forest around Lakę of the Clouds, 
and upper left, October storm clouds elear the summit. While the 
world below still basks, the hiker above arrwes at Taft Lodge 
after a fresh October snów. Pictured above is the eastern 
valley flooded with clouds after a temperaturę inoersion. 
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O n a particular September morn- 
ing, a North Ferrisburg farmer 
walks into his comfield and carefully 
studies the tassels and swaying stocks. 
He strips the husk back on one ear and 
looks closely at the kernels, pressing his 
thumb against the shiny yellow grain. 
Then he checks another and another, 
almost as if he is looking for a specific 
sign. Finally, he turns and heads back 
toward the barn. "I believe we'll start 
cutting today," he says, signifying the 
start of a new season — the harvest. Like 
every other season on the farm, this one 
begins with morę than a hunch but less 
than a guarantee. It's a gambie. 

Mikę and Doc Claflin were born on this 
dairy farm. Their father plowed and har- 
vested with horses and kept 50 cows but 
last year the Claflin farm shipped two 
million pounds of milk. 
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The Claflins plant several varieties of 
corn each Spring, a mixture of early and 
la te-ma turing grains. They hope to 
spread the harvest over a month's time 
but the weather always has something to 
say about that. By the time their 1600-ton 
siło is loaded, they will have harvested 80 
acres of corn, a Winter's supply for their 
260 cows and heifers who eat equal 
amounts of corn and hay silage. 

Mikę Claflin is in command at the 
wheel of the 175 h.p. John Deere Self 
Propelled Field Harvester. Huge, efficient 
and precise, it gobbles four rows at once 
and chews elephant eye corn stalks into 
confetti within seconds. The long and 
symmetrical rows of corn seem designed 
for this imposing machine's sweeping 
approach; the stalks seem perfectly suited 
to an orderly multiple severing. Indeed, 
in Spring, the six-row planter drops 


Corn 

Harvest 

By Judith Raven 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 























seeds exactly 30 inches apart to coincide 
with the corn head's Autumn bite. 

Piloting the voracious chopper (which 
cost $40,000 new) requires concentration; 
if the driving is less than accurate, the 
harvester will only knock over the corn 
instead of feeding it into the rollers and 
on through to the nine chopping blades. 
The Claflin brothers, their nephew and 
two hired hands perform the work in a 
methodical, unhurried relay. Mikę makes 
a couple of trips up and down the field 
and then pulls over to switch wagons. 
The fuli one, piled high with nine tons of 
bright corn bits that were stalks minutes 
before, is unloaded into the siło. There is 
little conversation and little need for any; 
the harvest is going well. 


side in order to guide the cutting head 
properly. The concentration needed is in- 
tense, involving constant adjustments to 
avoid picking up rocks and to make surę 
the stalks are feeding into the rollers 
smoothly. 

Intermittently, Bromley glances at the 
pipę spewing fragments of grain, husk, 
stalk and tassel into the wagon behind 
him. Roger ferries the wagonloads of cut 
corn down to the siło where a system of 
cables and pulleys feeds the silage onto a 
conveyor belt and into a pipę leading to 
the top of the siło. The equipment ap- 
pears to be ancient but it also functions, if 
not flawlessly, at least reasonably. 

In order to keep the silage from fer- 
menting too rapidly, corn must be loaded 


compactly and as constantly as possible 
until the siło is fuli. A few rainy days 
without cutting results in an oxygen 
build-up in the siło and too much oxygen 
creates mold. There is no real way of tell- 
ing how successful a harvest will be until 
it is over. That's why the cutting must 
begin on the exact day the farmer deter- 
mines the corn is ready. 

It is raining and near dark on a chilly 
October evening and Hugh Bromley fills 
the last wagon and heads toward the 
barn. The remnants, six-inch stubs pok- 
ing from the ground, will be plowed un- 
der, ending the cycle of this year's corn 
crop. The corn itself will insure a steady 
milk production from 100 cows while the 
fields lie waiting for Spring. c 



Seven generations of Bromleys have raised corn 
and cows on the Danhy farm pictured above. After 
the haroest at the Claflin farm, below r the stalks 
are plowed under and the cycle is complete. 


Over in Danby, Vermont, Hugh Brom¬ 
ley and his son Roger are the sixth and 
seventh generation to raise cows and corn 
on the Bromley farm. They use up to 
eight bushels of hybrid corn seed to plant 
29 acres and this year they've been shar- 
ing the crop with a bear. The animal 
comes every night, tramples the corn, 
tears ears from their stalks and tosses 
them away after one bite. The knocked- 
over corn slows the cutting and the loose 
ears on the ground have to be collected by 
hand. But it's all part of the process and 
except for the bear's intrusion, this har- 
vest, too, is proceeding on Schedule. 

Hugh Bromley, steering a forge harvest- 
er which ingests corn one row at a time, 
must drive with his head turned to the 
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A climb for all ages 

OWLS HEAD 


By Patricia Belding 
Photographs by John Belding 

T here are mountain-climbing par- 
ents who backpack their one-year- 
olds, and senior climbers who challenge 
Vermont's higher peaks, but toddlers 
aren't common on Camel's Hump or per- 
sons over 60 on Mt. Mansfield. Owl's 
Head in Groton State Forest, a miniaturę 
mountain in comparison, is a much less 
tiring climb, one that many ages can 
manage — and do. 

The short hike from the ample parking 
lot at the base to the summit is an affront, 
perhaps, to seasoned climbers, and may 
not ratę a mountain-climb status. (Ten 
minutes is about par for adults in good 
physical condition; most school-age kids 
can run up in five.) But Owl's Head is 
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worth knowing about for its accessibility 
and other features common to the higher 
mountains: quiet woodlands at the start 
of the climb; wildflowers, ferns, birds, 
and smali wildlife along the way; interest- 
ing geologie formations and a spectacular 
view at the top. 

The road to Owl's Head is easy to find. 
The two entrances to the Forest, Ver- 
mont's largest błock of state-owned land, 
are off U.S. Route 302 west of Groton and 
U.S. 2 east of Marshfield. A road, origi- 
nally built by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in 1934, winds through the heavy 
woods, connecting the two highways. 
The lower entrance to Owl's Head is well 
marked with one of the Forest's yellow 


and green signs, and the gate across the 
primitive dirt road is open May through 
October. The one-mile climb by car is 
steep and slow, as the road is bumpy. 
Although some hikers enjoy walking up, 
most drive. 

The best view of Owl's Head, which is 
actually situated in Peacham, is from 
Boulder Beach on Lakę Groton. A 
friendly mountain close to, it's a formid- 
able pile of rocks from a distance, as if the 
only way up is over sheer cliffs, but new- 
comers find the short, easy climb a pleas- 
ant surprise whether they hike up one 
side or the other. The westside trail by the 
picturesque pavilion with its huge fire- 
place and pienie tables overlooking Kettle 











Originally built as a fire lookout but subsec\uently used as an airplane spotting tower, 
this granite tower commands a spectacular view atop Owl's Head. 


Pond, is the steeper one, and may have 
J been gouged out by an old waterway. 

The other — our favorite — rises morę 
gradually on the east side, starting out 
with a level fern-covered area. When we 
take our time (and we usually do) we may 
J spot a trillium, or catch the flash of a 
chipmunk in the undergrowth. The ac- 
tual climb begins with a series of 
granite-boulder and flat-stone steps. 
These steps are so well embedded in the 
soil and the mountain's core, not one of 
the 52 shifts the least bit as up and around 
we climb. Kids and dogs have to crawl 
through the "Cave Rock" before scram- 
bling up the few remaining steps and 
over the rounded outcropping to the 
crest. 

And then the view! The Forest is 
spread out below us, split by the Forest 
Road and the abandoned Wells River 
Railroad bed. Kettle Pond, Lakę Groton, 
and Ricker's Pond add their acres of blue 
to the scene, and rangę upon rangę of 
mountains pile up in the distance with 
CameLs Hump and nearby Spruce 
Mountain the most prominent peaks. 

The granite shelter on the crest, accord- 
ing to Earle Mears, a native of Marshfield, 
has been there sińce the 30's. "The CCC 
lugged the granite blocks by man-power 
from the bottom of the mountain," he 
tells us. "It was originally built as a fire 
lookout, then during the Second World 
War, they used it to spot enemy 
airplanes." 


Documenting the view in Fali starts 
with late AugusLs rich green, and ends 
when the foliage season is at its peak 
early in October. Our finał visit of the 
year is on an October evening just before 
sunset. Our claim that the climb isn't tir- 
ing is an exception this once, as we race 
up the steps. We haven't gauged how 
quickly night comes to the Forest in Oc¬ 
tober, so barely have time to catch our 
breath and a few camera shots on the 
hazy, deserted summit. 

Thoughts of mile-thick glaciers and 
woodlands empty of man crowd around 


as the hint of Winter's chill-to-come rip- 
ples over the mountain. Tying on my 
scarf and drawing my heavy sweater 
closer, I watch as the cloud banks settle 
over CameFs Hump and Kettle Pond, and 
the sun quickly sets behind them. 

Once again we hurry — this time down 
the steps — as the Forest darkens. We 
hope the gate will still be open, and it is. 
Soon snowmobilers and cross-country 
skiers will make the forest trails their own 
— we'll leave OwFs Head to them until 
March snows melt into the trilliums of 
May. Then it will be ours again. 














The stałe's weekend warriors 
are also community volunteers and 
keepers of the local peace 

Keeping Vermont’s Guard Up 

By Frederick W. Stetson 
Photographs by Geoffrey C. Clifford 


//TJ aaalllinnn!!!" The command ech- 
JT oes across Vermont armories . . . 
undistinguished brick buildings with 
concrete floors, brick walls and dim, pale 
colors. Men and women in olive drab 
fatigues wander in, then form in rows. 

While many families get together for 
weekends of gardening, golf, tennis, sail- 
ing, hiking or other activities, morę than 
3,500 Vermont citizen-soldiers report one 
weekend a month for drills. 

It happens in 20 armories from Ben- 
nington to Newport. In Lyndonville, a 
college community nine miles north of St. 
Johnsbury, Sgt. Robert Hamel reports to 


the armory of Troop C, lst Battalion, 86th 
Brigade, 50th Armored Division. Week- 
days, he's a fuel truck driver. This 
weekend, he commands a 52-ton tank. 
Hamel was born in St. Johnsbury 36 years 
ago and grew up with many of the men in 
his unit. They include technicians, 
laborers, machinists and teachers, among 
other professions. One weekend a 
month, they are soldiers. 

On this particular weekend, Troop C 
moves to Camp Ethan Allen Training Site 
in Underhill, an 18 square mile tract of 
rolling terrain, dirt roads and firing 
ranges, near the western edge of Mount 


Mansfield. The troop's job will be to 
move their tanks on a tactical road march 
through the Vermont countryside. 

After the morning maneuver Sgt. 
Hamel talks about his 15 years in the 
Vermont Army National Guard. "I enjoy 
it. . . I really do," he says. "Mostly, I like 
tanks." It doesn't seem to bother Hamel 
or the tank crewmen that on this day, 
they've been on duty sińce 6:30 a.m., that 
it's now about noon, and that all they've 
been able to accomplish is a two-mile, 
half-hour tactical road march. "The half 
hour is worth it," says Sgt. John Quinn, 
tank gunner and a department storę 
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manager in civilian life. "We don't get to 
drive the tank that often. The half hour is 
valuable." 

One incentive for continued service in 
the National Guard is the package of pay 
and benefits. A captain on flight status, 
for example, with about 10 years total 
service, including time in the Guard and 
on active duty, earns about $350 a month. 
That figurę represents payment for a 


If you look up to the Vermont skies 
when you hear a distinctive "whopping" 
sound overhead, the chances are you're 
looking at the UH-1 "HUEY" helicopter. 
These aircraft have a crew of three and 
room for eight passengers. In Vietnam, 
they were called the "workhorse" of the 
American combat effort; in Vermont, they 
have several missions: troop transport, 
simulated combat training, resupply 




two-day weekend drill and two flight 
training periods lasting about four hours 
each. After 20 years, the same captain 
could retire with a monthly pension; the 
amount is based upon time in service, 
schooling and other factors. The lowest- 
ranking soldier in the Guard, a new re- 
cruit, earns only about $60 a month. But, 
this same person is eligible for re- 
enlistment bonuses and insurance and 
educational benefits. 

For Quinn, there are other rewards be- 
sides the pay he will take home at the end 
of the two-day drill: "If you're a gadget 
freak," he says, and admits to being one, 
"you're in seventh heaven in a tank." 

But firing and training with tanks, 
weapons and equipment is only part of 
the Guard story. Community relations 
and providing local security and State 
services are other important functions. 

When Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, 
Nixon and Ford visited Vermont in the 
1960s and 70s, the Guard provided secu¬ 
rity. Major fires, droughts, floods and 
even hurricanes are some of the events 
resulting in Guard activation and assist- 
ance. Guardsmen also aid in search and 
rescue operations. 


At least one weekend a month, William Sumner of Lincoln, a pilot with Air North, 
becomes Warrant Officer Sumner of the Auiation Co. Above, he leaves Christi 
and their children Trauis and Chad for the less inoiting enoirons of the National 
Guard Armory. At left, UH-1 helicopters in practice flight ouer Burlington. 
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missions, passenger carrying and, occa- 
sionally, search and rescue operations. 
Most often, they are used for pilot and 
crew training. The same is true for the 
"Canberra" jet reconaissance aircraft 
flown by the Vermont Air National 
Guard. 

In August 1975, Franklin County was 
declared a disaster area due to drought 
conditions. Twenty-five Guardsmen re- 
sponded by hauling morę than three mil- 
lion gallons of water in bulk tank trailers 
to 481 farms in the northwestern region. 
When the international water system in 
Derby Linę, a Vermont community sitting 
on the state's border with Canada, was 
disrupted by broken lines, Guardsmen 
rushed four 400-gallon water trailers to 
that scene. 

Sometimes, an excess of water is as 
much of a problem as a lack of it. In 
January 1976, ice jams caused severe 
flooding on Whetstone Brook in West 
Brattleboro. Twelve Guardsmen were 
placed on State active duty to assist the 
evacuation of morę than 100 people from 
a mobile home park and a home for the 
elderly. 

The Guard also provides services that 
are not widely known, services that re- 
ceive little or no publicity. In recent years, 


the Guard repaired a South Burlington 
fire truck, refurbished a St. Albans Little 
League field, provided a tent for a lawn 
party given by South Hero's St. Rosę of 
Lima Church, provided water for an in¬ 
ternational archery contest at Jay Peak 
and transported 25 cases of beef to the 
Weeks School in Vergennes. 

In emergencies, high performance jets 
from Vermont's Air National Guard (also 
under the command of the adjutant gen¬ 
erał), have flown to the Boston area to 
pick up lifesaving medical supplies and 
equipment. When the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont in Burlington 
needed a rare serum, a T-33 jet flew to 
Boston to pick it up. Scheduled commer- 
cial flights couldn't accomplish the mis- 
sion fast enough. "It was a matter of life 
and death," says Maj. Gen. Reginald M. 
Cram, the Vermont adjutant generał. 

Cram says the ąuestion of whether to 
undertake such efforts is decided on a 
case-by-case basis. "It's a matter of 
judgment," he adds. "We try to help. We 
like to help and the troops do, also. It's 
human naturę." He adds that some 
Guardsmen even complain that the 
Guard isn't doing enough to help the 
State. But, he points out, the Guard's first 
priority is to train troops, so they'll be 
prepared, if called to active duty. 


"These units are ready to go, right 
now," Cram says. "They could be picked 
up and put anywhere in the world, 
functioning." 

Since the end of the Vietnam War in 
1975, when Vermont Army Guard en- 
listments peaked at 3,090, enrollment has 
declined to about 2,661. But there are still 
7 Guardsmen for every 1,000 persons in 
Vermont, or about 3V2 times the national 
average. The Army Guard is at about 92 
percent of its authorized strength, Cram 
says, while the Air Guard is 100 percent 
or better. 

A descendant of Vermonters who 
fought in the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War, Cram believes tradition is a big 
reason so many continue in the Vermont 
Guard. "One of the big things — but it's 
so difficult to identify positively — is tra¬ 
dition," the generał says. "We get a lot of 
father-son-brother situations ..." 

And there are other reasons. "The kids 
in the country also like to work with 
machinery," Cram continues. "We have a 
lot of hunters . . . It's a very curious mix- 
ture. It's hard to say what plays the major 
part." 

For some, it is a curious mbcture. It's a 
mix of long hours with quick fascinating 
moments. For others, it's a weekend test 
of friendship and character. c Co 


Stars of recent mewie "City ofFire" (Leslie Nielson, Susem Clark and Barry Newman) pose with Vermont National Guardsmen (Thomas Shailor, Robert Rousseau , 
William Sumner, Darrel Mongeon, Chet Welch and Butch Naylor) who filled in as extras in the Montreal-filmed mewie. Photo by Jay Schmidt. 
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Flights of Imagination: 

Panoramas of Yermont 

By Nancy Price Graff 

Photographs Courtesy of the Shelburne Museum, Shelburne, Yermont 


I f you wanted to see Vermont from the 
air in 1880 you had to be a bird or a bal- 
loonist. A few special people, however, 
could imagine what it looked like; they 
were the ones who madę their living 
doing bird's-eye views. 

Today, anyone from Brattleboro to 
Derby Linę can see what these men — 
and one woman — imagined. They left 
behind their detailed sketches of Ver- 
mont's young towns and cities, sketches 
that now hołd places of honor in town 
clerk's offices, local libraries and 
museums all over the State. But these 
views were not always so scarce or so 
curious. 

In the years between 1850 and 1920 a 
modest number of men, and a woman or 
two, scoured the nation's countryside 


sketching at least 2,000 different views of 
American communities. The sketches 
they produced, known today as bird's- 
eye views, perspectives, aero views, or 
panoramie maps, show complete towns 
and cities in painstaking detail, from 
imagined vantage points anywhere be¬ 
tween several hundred and two thousand 
feet in the air. The finished work is often 
breathtaking: trains rush in and out of 
local stations, trees are dressed in fuli 
bloom, brackets peek out from beneath 
the eaves of the buildings lining Main St., 
and smoke billows from the stacks of fac- 
tory buildings. 

Yermont is lucky to have a surprisingly 


This view of Newport, sketched in 1881 , is 
typical of the "bird's-eye" genre, in which the 
artist meticulously drew the city as he 
imagined it would look from the air. 


rich record of its earlier days, as seen 
through the eyes of these talented 
draughtsmen. At least 57 different views 
of the state's landscape were completed 
and have survived, while it is possible a 
few morę vanished without any record. 
Of the ones that have survived, some — 
like the Burlington view of the waterfront 
in 1846 — were finished even before the 
craze for bird's-eye views began to sweep 
the country. Others, like the 1881 view of 
Newbury, are relatively primitive. And 
still others, like the 1865 view of Rutland 
by Professor Frank Childs, are large 
handsome paintings in lush detail and 
subtle color. 

But regardless of size, coloring, or 
sophistication, the process of bringing a 
view from mind's eye to parlor wali was 
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Today the attraction of bird's-eye views is one part his tory, 
one part art, and three parts curiosity. For those of us who are 
interested in how our towns and houses once looked, the 
prints remain rich and fascinating sources. 


the same. First, one of these enterprising 
itinerant artists visited a town and walked 
its streets with his workbook and pencil, 
sketching every building in minutę detail 
and perspective. Later he closeted him- 
self away and pieced together his 
sketches in uniform scalę until the com- 
munity view was complete. The view was 
then displayed in some prominent win- 
dow downtown while subscriptions were 
taken; when enough were received, the 
sketch was forwarded to one of the 
lithographic firms in the country, which 
in tum reproduced the sketch on stone 
and struck off the number of copies to 
meet the subscriptions. In a few months 
the finished views were delivered to the 
subscribers, who framed them and hung 
them proudly over their horse-hair sofas. 

Sometimes the system worked well 
and sometimes it was less than perfect. 
When Prof. Frank Childs ventured into 
the Manchester area with his canvas and 
palette during the Summer of 1872, he 
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could not have hoped for a warmer re- 
ception. The editors of The Manchester 
Journal took one look at his yard-square 
painting of Mt. Equinox, and in a long 
flowery notice, declared it to be "a fine 
and very correct representation," of "the 
most beautiful landscape view in this 
vicinity." Everyone was encouraged to 
take a stroił past Mr. Perkins' storę, 
where the painting was on display, and 
to subscribe their five dollars im- 
mediately. Within a week a hundred sub- 
scriptions were pledged, including some 
that came by mail from New York and 
New Jersey. Within three weeks the 
necessary two hundred subscriptions 
were obtained and the view was sent off 
to Boston to be reproduced. The finished 
chromolithographs arrived just in time 
for Christmas and the editors fairly 
crowed over the results. "It far exceeds 
our expectations," they announced 
grandly, "and is well worth a place in the 
parlor of every lover of fine scenery." 

For reasons known only to themselves, 
the people and editors of Middlebury 
were considerably less generous with 
their money and compliments when their 
opportunity for a local view arose. Well- 
known bird's-eye view draughtsman 
Lucius Burleigh of Troy, New York came 
to town during the Fali of 1885, madę a 
pencil sketch of the town, and left the 
sketch and his representative, A.B.C. De- 
fendorf, to attract subscriptions. At this 
point, the editors of the newspaper man- 
aged a few kind words for the sketch and 
encouraged subscriptions, but the people 


of Middlebury failed to rally. Mr. Defen- 
dorf left two weeks later after meeting 
with little success and the futurę of the 
venture was thrown into doubt. Eventu- 
ally, Burleigh's lithographic company 
generously decided to push ahead with 
the view despite the limited number of 
subscriptions, but their generosity was 
not appreciated. When the finished print 
finally arrived in April of the next year, 
The Middlebury Register groused that it 
failed to show the front of many of the 
town's most prominent buildings. 

Middlebury's experience was the ex- 
ception, however. For most people — in¬ 
cluding the chambers of commerce and 
prominent businessmen who often 
commissioned them, and even the artists 
who drew them — bird's-eye views fuli of 
local activity and belching smokestacks 
were manifestations of civic pride. Hung 
on the wali or sent to distant friends or 
relatives, they illustrated the nineteenth 
century's optimism and belief in progress 
and hard work. Certainly there can be no 
other reason why so many Vermonters 
dug so deeply into their pockets for pic- 
tures that highlighted their technological, 
industrial, and architectural accom- 
plishments. 

Today the attraction of bird's-eye views 
is one part history, one part art, and three 
parts simple curiosity. That they do not 
command morę respect is academic: his- 
torians are sometimes reluctant to place 
too much credence in a figment of some- 
one's imagination and art historians tend 
to look at the lithographs as too commer- 


cial for true art. But that should not deter 
the rest of us, who are merely interested 
in how our towns and houses once 
looked. For these purposes, the prints 
remain rich and fascinating sources. 

Unfortunately, time has not been 
especially kind to the prints. It is true that 
the passage of a century has elevated the 
views from Iow cost parlor art to artifacts, 
but it has also been responsible for their 
deterioration and loss. Most Vermont 
towns are lucky if they have two or three 
copies left of the hundreds originally 
struck. Only a handful of living rooms in 
the State still boast one or morę of the 
original nineteenth century views. 

This hardly means bird's-eye views are 
inaccessible, however. Often one of the 
rare surviving prints of a town was 
handed over by some thoughtful person 
to local officials for safekeeping and now 
hangs in the clerk's office or town library. 
Those with no luck here, free time on 
their hands, or morę curiosity may want 
to travel to the Shelburne Museum to 
look at its large collection of prints, many 
of which are on display in the Webb Gal- 
lery. Slightly smaller collections at the 
Vermont Historical Society and the Bailey 
Library at the University of Vermont are 
also open to public perusal. 

There are even original prints of Ver- 
mont's towns on the market for anyone 
with the old-fashioned desire to see one 
of the views on the wali over his sofa. A 
smali but steady stream of the prints 
passes through the hands of print dealers 
like Rick Lapham of Shoreham, Jack 
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Martin of Woodstock, and Ken Leach of 
Brattleboro. Some of the views come from 
antique dealers who uncover them in the 
course of their travels; some come from 
print dealers in other States who return 
the Vermont views that were once sent to 
distant relatives or carried out-of-state by 
homesick emigrants. 

The point is that nearly anyone who 
perseveres is likely to find an original 
Vermont bird's-eye view, provided that 
he does not insist on a view of his 
hometown, can close his eyes to its 
weathering, and can afford to dig much 
deeper into his pockets than his forebears 
did. The problems are multifold. 

A few of the views, like those of Lud¬ 
low, Brandon, Bristol, Montpelier, and 
Rutland, seem to have a relatively high 
survival ratę and are morę available than 
are those of Middlebury and Burlington, 
which are rare, and for the most part, 
permanently ensconced in public collec- 
tions. Condition also varies, ranging from 
well-preserved prints in bright colors to 
dog-eared duotones with waterstains, 
tears, fading, and foxing. Availability and 
condition, in tum, affect price. Although 
one of the morę common prints of Lud- 
low may be snatched up for $125, one of 


BIRD'S-EYE YIEWS OF YERMONT 


The following list includes all the known Ver- 
mont panoramas that still exist. They are in- 
cluded in collections at the Shelburne Museum, 
the Wilbur Collection at the University of Ver- 
mont, the Vermont Historical Society or are held 
in prioate collections. 

Barre, 1884 

Barre, 1891 

Bellows Falls, 1845 

Bellows Falls, 1886 

Bellows Falls, no datę 

Bennington and Bennington Center, 1877 

Bennington, 1887 

Bennington, no datę 

Bethel, 1886 

Brad ford, 1857 

Brandon, 1890 

Brattlesboro (Brattleboro), 1851 

Brattleboro, 1855 

Brattleboro, 1876 

Brattleboro, 1886 

Brattleboro, no datę 

Bristol, with inset of Rocky Dale, 1889 

Burlington, 1846 

Burlington, 1854 

Burlington, 1858 

Burlington and Winooski, 1877 

Burlington, no datę 

Castleton, 1889 

Clarendon House, Clarendon Springs, 1850 
Clarendon marble quarry, no datę 


Derby Linę, Vt. and Rock Island, P.Q., 1881 
Dorset, no datę 
Enosburg Falls, 1892 
Fair Haven, 1886 

Hardwick and Granite Junction, 1892 

Ludlow, 1859 

Ludlow, 1885 

Manchester, 1872 

Middlebury, 1886 

Montpelier, 1884 

Montpelier, no datę 

Morrisville, 1889 

Newbury, 1850 

Newport, 1881 

Poultney, 1886 

Richford, no datę 

Rutland, 1865 

Rutland, 1885 

Rutland, no datę 

St. Albans, 1858 

St. Johnsbury, 1884 

Springfield, 1886 

Vergennes, c. 1890 

Waterbury, 1884 

West Randolph, 1886 

White River Jct. & W. Lebanon, N.H., 1889 

Williamstown, 1894 

Wilmington, 1891 

Windsor, 1859 

Windsor, 1886 

Winooski, 1861 

Woodstock, c. 1850 
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the 1846 views of the Burlington 
waterfront — if it came on the market — 
could bring anywhere from $800 to $1000. 

Color is the last variable. Only Frank 
Childs's three paintings of Rutland, Man¬ 
chester, and Dorset were originally re- 
produced as chromolithographs. A few of 
the other 54 Vermont views may have 
been offered to subscribers, as prints 
were in other States, at one price for black 
and white and at a slightly higher price 
for color, but it is far likelier that colored 
bird's-eye views have come under a 
watercolorist's brush fairly recently. The 
reason is simple: most people prefer the 
tinted prints. 

Most people also prefer a different view 
of Vermont than these nineteenth cen- 
tury bird's-eye views present. Today, 
most visual images of the State praise its 
rural landscape and quaint towns. In the 
years between 1840 and 1900, bird's-eye 
views celebrated Vermont's industry and 
commitment to hard work, its modern 
transportation systems, and its urban 
aspirations. Ironically, in the end, it was 
progress and hard work that led to the 
development of aviation and photogra- 
phy, and to the demise of art that had to 
be imagined and sketched. 


Vermont is fortunate to have a surprisingly rich 
record of its earlier days as seen through the eyes 
of these draughtsmen. At least 57 uiews of the 
State's landscape were completed and have suruiued. 
Below, a detail from the 1886 Bellow's Falls view. 
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They are a business and a dairy farm, 
but primarily, they are a family . . . 

The Howrigans of Eairfield 

By Rita Barnes and Gregory Katz 


M ilk and family have been Bob 
Howrigan's life, and together they 
have proliferated on an 850-acre dairy 
farm in Fairfield. With his wife Virginia 
and their nine children, Bob spends Fali 
days moving at a slightly accelerated 
pace. There is a great deal of work to do 
before cold weather sets in; in this way 
the Howrigan place is like most Vermont 
farms. But unlike most other farms in the 
State, this one is large and rambling. 

Bob Howrigan oversees his environs 
with a powerful yet easygoing presence. 
He is a man whose cheerful exterior is 
benevolently imposing, with laughing 
blue eyes, a broad face, and neatly 
cropped white hair. 

'Tm pretty low-key," he says. Diplo- 
matic might be a morę accurate descrip- 
tion. For he is intent upon steering his 
livelihood in the manner which he sees 
fit: carefully and optimistically. It is his 
job to make surę that 160 Holsteins are 
milked twice a day, hay is brought in, 
acres of corn are cut, milking and farming 
machinery are operative, and that the 
family and miscellaneous chores are 
working harmoniously. 


A elear Fali day will find Bob starting 
out toward the milking parlor, as on 
every day of the year. In this season, 
though, the heavy workload causes him 
to be particularly grateful for the four 
sons who farm fuli time, and for the rest 
of his elan. Nonę of them need to be told 
how to fix a rake attachment, prime a 
stalled tractor, mend the broken water 
pipę in the cowbarn. Bob coordinates, ad- 
justing the day's Schedule according to 
the weather. 

"On a rainy day, we check up on the 
machinery, make surę everything is oiled 
and greased," he explains. The mea- 
sured, unmistakably northern-Vermont 
cadence of his accent now takes a sudden 
upswing. "But on most days, good days, 
we expect things to turni" 

Things have turned out well for him 
sińce 1951, when he and his wife started 
out with four cows, a $10 mower, and a 
$5 rake. They remember that their first 
grain bill amounted to $600. "I thought 
we'd have to pack it in and try something 
else," says Virginia, who has kept the 
books and records (and the household 
and the family) these 30 years. 


Until 1953 Bob sold insurance, too, in 
order to meet the mortgage and a myriad 
of other payments. There is still some¬ 
thing of the salesman left in Bob Howri¬ 
gan. He is cautious and outgoing simul- 
taneously, and his gesticulations are 
steady, unflinching. He can be insistent 
and exacting, but courteously so, and he 
is large in physical bearing. 

"I guess the bigger a farm gets," Bob 
allows, pausing to deliberate over his 
choice of words, "and the morę 
technology you have, the morę things can 
go wrong." 

Robby, 26, who lives on the farm with 
his wife, Patty, elaborates. "You can't get 
nervous in this business or you'll go 
haywire. There's no way you'11 ever get 
caught up with your work on a farm. So 
you just have to relax and take things as 
they come along." 

Robby's father may be plagued inter- 
mittently by spark plugs that don't spark, 
parts that don't fit, and milk prices that 
fluctuate, but one problem he never faces 
is workers who won't work. "I think 
every farmer dreams of owning his own 
land and having his sons carry on," Bob 






reflects. "It's one of the great satisfactions 
in life." His daughters are equally de- 
voted, he is quick to add. Mary, the old- 
est, comes in to help evenings and on 
weekends, as does her husband. One of 
her sisters, Eileen, is a dental hygenist in 
St. Albans, but still lives in one of her 
parents' farmhouses. She comes in before 
work every morning to help with the 
milking. The daughters also share Bob's 
smile — the even white teeth, the open 
countenance, the eyes that practically 
shut when they grin. 

Suddenly Bob realizes that he has not 
mentioned each of his children individu- 
ally yet, and he starts forward with pur- 
pose, as if he has neglected a duty. 
"Don't leave anyone out, now," the fa- 
ther intones, donning his bifocals. He re- 
jects a proffered pencil in favor of his own 
ballpoint pen, and begins an unwieldy 
list of offspring in a round, sizeable 
script. 


Against a backdrop of spectacular foliage, 
Bob Howrigan uses his corn haroester to cut 

a field of hay. Photographs by George Robinson. 

Then he turns to the subject of his eon- 
siderable mapie su gar orchard. It has 
5,000 pipeline taps and several thousand 
morę buckets. "I wasn't born in the sugar 
house, but close to it," he claims. "Sugar- 
ing's in my blood, and when the taps are 
running, we puli in all the kids to help me 
boil." 

Oldest son Pat, 28, has his own farm 
now, five miles down the road. Danny 
and David work their father's farm along 
with Robby. The Howrigan sons com- 
prise the sixth generation to farm in this 
part of Vermont; Bob's parents farmed in 
nearby Fletcher, where his mother still 
resides. 

The rolling hills of Fairfield were dotted 
with dairy farms years ago. Recently they 
have dwindled. The surviving ones tend 
to be bigger than other kinds of Yermont 
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farms, because a dairyman needs a large 
volume of business to offset equipment 
costs. Artificial insemination, which 
makes it possible to breed several 
thousand cows from a single buli, has 
further changed dairy techniques. De- 
spite his success with modern methodol- 
ogies, it pains Bob to witness the decline 
in the number of working farms in Fair- 
field. 

"It makes you kind of lonesome when 
you stop and think about it," he says. 
"Our co-op meetings used to fili St. 
Albans City Hall. Now it hurts to think of 
all the old farms that are abandoned. 

"My operation is established and can 
withstand a few shocks," he says, as 
Robby rides off to cut morę hay. "But 
young farmers just getting started could 
be ruined if the milk price drops sud- 
denly. They need dairy price supports. 
The government can't change everything, 
but it can give a farmer confidence. A 
dairy farmer is different from other 
farmers. He can't rotate his crops to react 
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to the market. You can't turn off the cows 
and try something else." 

He watches the procession of his son 
and his tractor in motion. "I don't recall a 
Spring in my lifetime when we've had so 
much uncertainty," Bob says of this past 
season. He is referring to Vermont dairy 
farmers in generał. This year has seen the 
prospect of Agri-Mark, a new milk- 
marketing organization which would 
control about 2.7 billion pounds of milk 
produced by 3,850 New England farms 
annually — morę than half of their total 
production (one pound of milk is roughly 
equivalent to one pint). 

The issue involves the sale of promi¬ 
nent H. P. Hood Inc., a family-owned 
milk-handling firm started by Harvey P. 
Hood in 1847, to Agway, a major supplier 
of seeds, feeds, and fertilizer. The two 
businesses have proposed formation of a 
new group which is being called a "super 
co-op". 

Concurrent with this change is the clos- 
ing of Deary Brothers, to which 117 Ver- 
mont farmers have been shipping their 
milk. 

"Weil have to see how it all goes as the 
cows cross the road," Bob says of Agri- 
Mark. The results remain to be seen. He 
is admittedly apprehensive about ad- 
dressing the issue on behalf of St. Albans 
Co-op, to which he belongs. The rela- 
tively big, 600-member co-op voted 
against joining Agri-Mark. Many of their 
colleagues in the State, however, have be- 
longed to Yankee Milk Co-op, or to one of 
the smaller groups whose memberships 


voted to work with Agri-Mark. Some of 
them are looking for another way to sell 
their product. 

Bob scowls faintly and looks away, 
almost as if he were reminiscing, drawing 
his thoughts from the past into the pres- 
ent. "Things have brightened consid- 
erably, he allows. The National Farmers 
Organization is marketing some milk, 
and Richmond Co-op is negotiating with 
Northern Farms regarding a possible 
merger. "Gee whiz," he says, picking a 
phrase from the era when he began to 
farm, "I always believe you can use some 
competition. Some of these new market¬ 
ing choices might be morę palatable to 
some of the smaller farms." 

This farmer's other community in- 
terests include the State Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
Board. He has been a town selectman for 
six years, a school board member for 21 
years, and is treasurer of the newly- 
formed Vermont chapter of the National 
Association of Farmer-Elected Commit- 
teemen. He sees this involvement as part 
of the larger scheme of his job. "Some- 
body has to do these things. I couldn't do 
it if I didn't have the boys." His activism 
may explain why Bob was one of five 
U.S. farmers who were invited to discuss 
agricultural policy with President Carter 
in 1978. On the day that Bob lett for 
Washington, his son Pat commenced 
miiking on his own place. 

When the two youngest children arrive 
home from school, Bob takes a break from 
the fields. Mark, a third-grader, jumps 


into his father's lap while sixth-grader 
Cathy deposits her books on the kitchen 
table and pedals away on her bicycle. 
After awhile Mark whispers something in 
his father's ear. Bob nods to the boy, 
scoops the child out of his lap, and stands 
up. It's time to go to St. Albans to watch 
David and Brian, his two high school 
boys, play football. Virginia and Bob ex- 
cuse themselves and drive away in their 
new Oldsmobile. Robby, Danny, and 
hired hand Rupert Beaupre finish the 
day's work. 

The big house is empty now except for 
Danny, who is getting ready to go out in 
his flashy 1971 Mustang Boss. As he 
combs his hair, he regards himself in the 
mirror, parting the hair carefully. He 
mentions some of the drawbacks of grow- 
ing up on a farm. 

"Sometimes you don't have the free- 
dom of other kids your age. If you go out 
at night you'11 be real tired at five the next 
morning. I remember in high school I 
wanted to be a football player real bad. I 
played my freshman year and loved it but 
the next three years I had to help out in 
the afternoons because Dad needed me," 
he says quietly. He puts away his comb. 
"But at least my younger brothers are 
playing now." 

Later, his father comments in a gentle 
voice: "Danny's very loyal, probably the 
most farm-oriented." Bob wrinkles his 
forehead and gazes into the middle dis- 
tance again. Then his expression relaxes. 
"I think he enjoys it all. This of course is 
what makes a farm work." e On 
















Barre, Italian-Style 

By Arthur Ristau 



Mikę Sinclair 


N ini Bianchi was First Boss so all 
the guys at the table were drinking. 
"Hey Nini," Tabo Aja wanted to know. 
"How come I didn't get a drink when you 
were Second Boss?" 

Fanning out his cards and moistening a 
forefinger, Nini squinted across the table. 
"Cause you owed me one from last night 
when you was First Boss. That's how 
come." 

So it went one Autumn eve in the 
Barre, Vermont cantina of the Societa 'di 
Mutuo Soccorso. The name of the gamę is 
Passatella. The object is dehydration — to 
"send somebody dry." The society, the 
gamę and its goals, indubitably Italian. 

The Mutuo is observing its 75th an- 
niversary this year and while its antece- 
dents have become blurred, it remains 
one of several vibrant vestiges of Euro- 
pean culture still surviving in this city 
where the Melting Pot didn't. 

In addition to the traditional array of 
organizations which can be found in most 
Vermont cities — Elks, Moose, American 
Legion, Knights of Columbus, Masons — 
Barre boasts a smali but stalwart set of 
ethnic societies which help nourish the 
city's multi-cultural diversity. 

Besides the Italians and Spanish who 
dominate the Mutuo, the local unmelta- 
ble ethnic sects include organizations of 
French-Canadians, Danes, Swedes, Scots 
and Lebanese. The city's annual Ethnic 
Heritage Festival, held for the third year 
this Summer, has incubated a rebirth of 
interest in societies of Old World deriva- 
tion. But most of them had been quietly 
keeping the faith for morę than 50 years. 


Though preceded to Barre by the Scots, 
the Italians and Spanish, who dominated 
the second wave of immigrants to the city 
and its granite industry were the first 
non-English speaking and the most de- 
terminately anti-clerical of the new Ver- 
monters. There was no church, social or 
political organization or settlement house 
waiting in welcome. They came from Ita- 
ly's northern provinces and from Santan- 
der, Spain. They helped elect, then re- 
elect Vermont's only Socialist Mayor. 
They were irrepressibly independent. 

Thus, one of the first of the ethnic 
fraternities was "The Italian Independent 
Club." 

"I joined the Independent Club in 1945 
when I got out of the service," Mayor 
Vergilio Bonacorsi remembers. "To be 
eligible your mother and father had to be 
born in Italy. We had a little clubhouse 
and everybody had a key. There were no 
dues and we were on the honor system. 
Winę was ten cents a glass." 

The club's rigid entrance requirements 
probably foretold its inevitable demise. 

Earlier clubs however were even morę 
exclusive. One in fact admitted only Ver- 
onese and was known by the Shake- 
sperean "Gentlemen of Verona." It was 
formed to foster the talent for instrumen- 
tal musie that many of the artisans and 
laborers alike had brought with them 
from Italy. 

Sports soon became a second stimulus, 
not only bocce — the bowling gamę also 
imported from Italy — but baseball. In 
1910 the Mutuo team won the Vermont 
amateur championship. 


Organized in 1906, the Mutuo (pro- 
nounced moo'-tuo) was the only ethnic 
club which amalgamated athletic and 
culinary customs with a social purpose. 
Historians examining the evolution of 
medical insurance would find it a precur- 
sor to today's Health Maintenance Or¬ 
ganizations. 

When it was founded the Mutuo Soc¬ 
corso — the name means "Mutual Aid" 
— confined membership to men of Italian 
extraction and those, usually Spanish, 
who could speak Italian. A physical ex- 
amination was a prerequisite. Dues were 
75 cents a month and the club's insurance 
program paid $7.00 a week for three 
months if a member was unable to work 
because of illness. Doctors were compen- 
sated directly. Their names were Guzette, 
Saia and Cerasoli. All were Italian. All 
were members. 

The insurance arrangement remains in 
effect today in the form of a funeral as- 
sistance program but the illness protec- 
tion, team sports, musie and other tra- 
ditions which gave the Mutuo its organi- 
zational impetus have gradually been 
obscured. So have the admittance stan- 


W hether currently fading or flour- 
ishing, Barre has perpetually nur- 
tured a variety of ethnic clubs and 
societies each describing a distinct nuc- 
leus around which much of the communi- 
ty's social and cultural life orbits. Some 
rendezvous regularly in their own halls or 
clubrooms. Some congregate sporadically 
in a member's home. Some are now re- 
vived only for the Ethnic Festival. All mir- 
ror the kaleidoscopic multi-national tex- 
ture of the city. 

The Star of Lebanon Society is dormant 
today but worked cooperatively for many 
years with the St. DanieLs Society of 
Lebanon to befriend the poor of that 
country. They were well known in Barre 
for assisting the local needy, especially at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving. The Maha- 
rien, an annual party or pienie, attracted 
Lebanese from throughout the Northeast. 
It is now being revived. Mrs. Debe Scott, 
whose mother was an officer in the Star, 
recalls that the members "disagreed and 
argued a lot." The Lebanese contingent is 
one of the morę vocal and visible at the 
Heritage Festival with its cymballed belly 
dancers and swirling smoke from exotic 
sidewalk cookeries lending the festivities 


The city’s other 
ethnic societies 
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dards prescribing Italian or Spanish an- 
cestry or a spouse of those respective per- 
suasions. 

"About ten years ago when I was Pres¬ 
ident," Bonacorsi said, "the Consiglio 
(counsel) decided to admit anyone who 
wanted to belong. But other than that, 
the customs at the club haven't changed 
much." 

Nor have the nuances of the card 
games that are in almost perpetual ses¬ 
sion in the cantina and the uniquely Ita¬ 
lian, therefore often bewildering, concept 
of the table "boss." Bonacorsi explains: 

"The winner of the hand is the First 
Boss. He gets to distribute the drinks. But 
he has to consult with the Secondo, the 
Second Boss, who is really the First Boss 
because the Secondo has a veto. Get it? If 
the First Boss is a good drinker he can 
demand all the drinks," the First Boss of 
Barre went on, "and once you sit down at 
the table to play Passatella the only way 
you can drink is to win the gamę or get 
one from the First Boss if it's okay with 
the Second Boss." 

"In the old days, I've played for two 
hours without getting a drink," mused 


the Mayor who enjoys an occasional glass 
of winę. "Sometimes though, they'd let 
you have a little water." 

For non-members the Mutuo's main 
attraction is its meals. At least once a 
month a "feed" will be offered in the 
club's cantina or upstairs in the dining 
room. Venison, rabbit, perch and tripe 
are some of the traditional favorites and 
they are often lavishly ladled over a dish 
of polenta, a mushy, cornmeal derivative 
that even some resolute Italians will 
admit is an acquired taste. 

These spuntinos are for men only but 
each Spring and Fali, during fishing and 
deer season respectively, a dinner is held 
exclusively for women. 

Though smali — it has but 250 mem- 
bers — the Mutuo has invariably had an 
intensely loyal cadre of regular attendees. 
One devotee was Bonacorsi's late father 
who was once given an ultimatum by his 
wife ". . . get out of the Mutuo or Tm 
going back to Italy." Maria Bonacorsi, lis- 
tening to her son reminisce, smiled 
sweetly. 

Changes at the Mutuo have come 
grudgingly. It was not until 1946 that the 


Society's bylaws were translated into 
English and only for the past 20 years has 
English been used to record its minutes. 
Three years ago, after an internal uproar 
of St. Helenie magnitude, Sunday after- 
noon bingo was instituted. 

The club remains a cohesive factor for 
many of Barre's Italians, now of second 
and third generation. And bingo has 
helped not only to achieve financial sta- 
bility but to permit significant assistance 
to a variety of city and regional civic en- 
terprises and charities. 

Ennio Cestaro is the society's current 
president. His late father was a Mutuo 
consigliere who, with Leo Guidugli, was 
responsible for translating the original 
by-laws. Cestaro is an executive with 
Sprague Electric Co. and Guidugli's son 
is an aide to Sen. Patrick J. Leahy. 

"For me," says Cestaro, "the Mutuo is 
a fostering of the Italian traditions our 
forefathers brought with them. The food, 
the fellowship, and the ideals of the Ita¬ 
lian speaking people are unique and 
we're trying to preserve them. 

"There are many clubs, he said. "But 
the Mutuo is an extended family." c£>o 


a delightfully Arabie tang. 

Named for an early Swedish king, the 
Order of Vasa has been in relative repose 
for the last decade but now shows signs 
of rejuvenation also attributable to re- 
newed stirrings of ethnicity. One of its 
original purposes was to provide insur- 
ance burial benefits for members but it 
was also a catalyst for many marriages. 
"My mother and father met at a Vasa 
dance," said Lorraine (Friberg) Granai. 
Curiously, the organization was un- 
known in Sweden until recent years 
when Swedes, returning to their home- 
land, began to establish chapters there. 
Its annual dinner-dance, held in the Fali, 
features such exotica as pink, blue and 
green dyed vegetables and a huge vessel 
of glug, the spiced Swedish winę which is 
ignited in the darkened room and flares 
with a spectacular, multi-hued glow. 

Barre's oldest ethnic society, the Clan 
Gordon, was founded in 1884 and named 
for its pa rent organization in Aberdeen, 
Scotland from which Barre also borrowed 
its name, "The Granite City." Scots con- 
stituted the first wave of immigrants here 
and 70 years ago when the local clan's 
current chief, Dave McLeod arrived from 
Aberdeen the organization had morę 
than 1,000 members. It now has less than 
100. As with other ethnic alliances, Clan 
Gordon was established to help finance 


illness and funeral benefits for its mem¬ 
bers. But it has a lively social history. "We 
had a lot of dances at the Clan rooms in 
Barre and picnics and such at Caledonia 
Park (near the present Berlin Shopping 
Center). We'd all ride over there on the 
trolley cars," said McLeod. "It was really 
something." 

The Scots' social tradition's best known 
manifestation today probably is the an¬ 
nual Bobby Burns Banquet which features 
piping, singing, poetry reading, folk 
dancing and a mealy menu. 

Unlike the City's other ethnic frater- 
nities whose fledgling members were in- 
variably associated with the granite in- 
dustry, the Danish Brotherhood has ag- 
ricultural antecedents. It was founded in 
1912 under the leadership of Thomas 
Mekkelsen, who had emigrated in 1885 
and subsequently purchased the old 
Beckley Farm in the City's North End. He 
and fellow Danes organized the Brother¬ 
hood as an insurance Cooperative and to 
assist in bringing young Danes to 
America. Many of the new Vermonters 
worked and Iived on the Mekkelsen Farm 
before integrating with the community. 
The Brotherhood has 75 members cur- 
rently, meets monthly and continues to 
confine enrollment to persons of Danish 
extraction, by birth or marriage. Tom 
Mekkelsen III, whose grandfather and 


namesake was the organization's spiritual 
godfather, is a Barre police detective. 

Barre's French-Canadians are now the 
City's numerically dominant ethnic sect 
and their Le Club Canadiane is the largest 
and most prosperous. Now 50, the or¬ 
ganization was originally founded as the 
Franco-American Club and was a combi- 
nation social and insurance cooperative. 
Its organizational impetus was triggered 
by the third and last large wave of immi¬ 
grants to Barre who came from neighbor- 
ing Quebec to work in the granite indus- 
try in the aftermath of several bitter and 
devisive labor disputes. 

Simon Plante, who came here with his 
parents from Quebec at 18 months and is 
a past president of Le Club recalled that 
the social faction ultimately triumphed 
but the organization also developed an 
educational focus which madę it different 
from other ethnic societies. "The Club 
was very much involved in the teaching 
of English and helped many of the French 
people to obtain their citizenship," Plante 
said. The organization now numbers 
morę than 900, most of whom are Cana- 
dians or are married to Canadians. The 
nationality requirement for admittance 
was dropped five years ago but it has not 
markedly altered the Club's ethnic com- 
plexion. — A.R. 
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Glancing Backward with 

the Green Mountain State Militia 


By Sally Waters Fisher 
Photographs by Nancy Hill 

///^ompany halt! Prime and load," 
barked Capt. Andrew Fisher. 
Herrick's Rangers, lst Company, fanned 
out in linear battle formation before the 
Hardwick Street Stage House, bailiwick 
from 1799 of Col. Alpha Warner, tavern 
master, legislator and overseer of the an- 
nual "June trainings." 

"Present arms. Give fire!" 

It was a blast that might well have 
exorcised the ghost of Col. Warner. When 
the smoke cleared, a second musket bar- 
rage shook up Hardwick Street, once 
called the "liveliest business place north 
of Wells River," and now a tiny National 
Historie District of clapboard homes and 
faded barns. 

In Revolutionary garb, Herrick's 
Rangers marched to fife and drum past a 
jaunty fiddleshop and sagging post 
office, and single-filed smartly up to a 
pasture and through the Brochu family 
farm's cowgate. Like the children of 
Hamelin, everyone followed. Summer 
spectators, back-packing their young 
children, moved up the hillside along 
with year-round residents who picked 
their way over hillocks and cow muffins 
to maple-shaded chairs near a lemonade 
stand. 

Out on the meadow the militia had 
stripped off their rifle frocks and tricorns 


and were setting up tents copied from 
Revolutionary patterns. "We probably 
had some British tents, sińce we defeated 
them at Bennington," Andy Fisher said, 
slipping back a couple of centuries the 
way today's Vermont militia enthusiasts 
often do. His typically involved family 
include flag-bearer daughter, a Corporal 
son, and wife Clara, who helps with uni- 
forms. 

The original Herrick's Rangers was or- 
ganized in 1777 under Col. Samuel Her- 
rick, who did a tremendous job, says 
Fisher, a history teacher. Like other 
teachers in Craftsbury, Enosburg Falls 
and St. Johnsbury, Fisher has dug deep 
into war records and diaries of battle- 
hardened Vermonters. Ever sińce the 
Bicentennial observance of 1976, families 
all over Vermont have been boning up on 
drum commands and cannon carriages 
and 18th Century cooking. What started 
as a one-time celebration mushroomed 
into a series of battle re-enaetments in- 
volving hundreds of Vermonters well 
mixed with militia from neighboring 
States. Fife and drum concerts attracted 
would-be musicians, and school as- 
semblies sparked an interest in local his¬ 
tory. As the popularity of these glances 
into the past grew, Capt. James Dassatti 
of Wilmington began to coordinate re- 


enaetments and gather support for one 
overall ceremoniał militia organization to 
represent all the Vermont components. 

The joint effort of all units was re- 
warded this year by Governor Richard A. 
Snęli ing's official recognition of their 
ceremoniał role and the educational and 
tourism value of militia events. He acti- 
vated what is now called the Green 
Mountain State Militia, a new non-profit 
ceremoniał organization which perrorms 
battle re-enaetments throughout the State 
and accepts invitations throughout New 
England. The Militia is commanded by 
Albert Wurzberger of Wilmington whose 
adjutant is Dassatti. 

The new breed of militia men and 
women is probably as resilient as their 
vigorous ancestors. Take Dassatti for 
example, who doubles as commander of 
both the 2nd Battery Light Artillery (a 
Civil War unit in which 130 Vermonters 
served), and the Seth Warner Regiment 
of Green Mountain Boys. "Just a matter 
of switching uniforms and gun car¬ 
riages/' he says. During Winter work 
bees, his men memorized their Manuał of 
Arms, polished up their 12-pound Napo¬ 
leon cannon and put out the Battery 
Bugler announcing upcoming events for 
all Vermont units. Dassatti is also presi- 
dent of the Vermont Historical Associa- 
tion. 

In the Woodstock area, the smali but 
feisty Herrick's Rangers, 2nd Company, 
is commanded by Sgt. Bob Nugent. 
Modeled after an Indian fighting outfit, 
his riflemen are draped in war axes, 
powder horns, hunting pouches and big 
knives, all madę from materials furnished 
by Nugent's Yankee Gun Shop. 

Whitcomb's Rangers, another frontier 
outfit, is led by Lt. Mikę Barbieri. An auto 
mechanic in real life and curator of the 
Rutland Historical Society Museum, Mikę 
and fellow history buffs researched Col. 
Benjamin Whitcomb, who fought in the 
French and Indian War and later led 
forays into Canada. "A presumptuous 
fellow entirely devoid of fear," according 
to a contemporary, "who drank to excess 
even when in the greatest peril." Whit- 
comb's modern counterparts wear 1778 
"lottery" coats, fringed trousers and flop 


Hurling the tomahawk is a way to pass time between battle re-enaetments. Opposite, the Hardwick Street 

encampment of Herrick's Rangers and the Green Mountain Regiment. 
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hats and deliberately brown the Steel 
parts of their muskets to avoid "enemy" 
detection. They take pride in their au- 
thentic encampments — family affairs 
with meals cooked 18th Century style and 
washed down with grog and wassail. 

Up in Enosburg Falls, Cpl. James Ross 
has started a British regiment based on 
the elite "29th of Foot" which served 
under Gen. Burgoyne and often tangled 
with Whitcomb's Rangers in the Cham- 
plain Valley. Ross is grateful for research 
assistance from Britain and Canada. He 
admits that dressing a British officer in 
white linen trousers, gaiters and regimen- 
tal coat of "a close duplicate to red mad- 
der wool" can be somewhat expensive, 
but he also says it's a tremendous hobby. 

Both of Vermont's fine fife and drum 
corps thrived as Bicentennial projects. 
The original Revolutionary armies in- 
cluded musicians to give courage in battle 
and relay commands, but daily musters 
and gatherings often turned into social af¬ 
fairs for the whole family. It's the same 
today. "After parades our jam sessions go 
on for hours," says Gordon MacArthur of 
the Green Mountain Regiment, named 
for a unit commissioned before Vermont 
became a State. Gordon teaches drum 
and his son and daughter are fifers. His 
quartermaster wife turned out the first 30 
uniforms. 

Hanaford's Yolunteers is equally fam- 


ily-oriented. Named after one of Under- 
hill's first settlers, a drum major in the 
War of 1812, Hanaford's was started by 
Gerd and Ruth Sommer. "We're kind of a 
loose group," Gerd says. "The high 
school fifers teach the younger kids. One 
of the benefits is the way everyone's got- 
ten interested in history." 

In May, Seth Warner's Regiment, 
Whitcomb's Rangers and Herrick's 2nd 
Company duplicated Ethan Allen's sneak 
attack on Fort Ticonderoga, preceded by 
scouting missions, musters and a pre- 
dawn ferry ride and a chance — as Capt. 
Jim Dassatti pointed out — "for smali 
Vermont communities to see a little of 
their heritage." 

During July all Green Mountain Militia 
groups vigorously re-enacted the three- 
day Battle of Hubbardton, and most par- 
ticipated in the Battle for Fort Number 4 
in Charlestown, N.H. This year was filled 
with major re-enactment events. And 
smali events. Like last year's happening 
on Hardwick Street. 

Back on that meadow campground, 
Herrick's Rangers under Andy Fisher's 
no-nonsense command, were shooting 
off their Revolutionary replica rifles and 
"Brown Bess" muskets. Wives and chil- 
dren watched from among the authentic 
cooking pots used for 18th Century meals 
like beef jerky, rabbit stew and venison. 

It was a scorcher all over the cow pas- 


ture, but no one was leaving. Caspian 
Lakę campers tried their hand at tossing 
tomahawks at a straw target. The Green 
Mountain Fife & Drum Corps piped out a 
spirited "Road to Boston" (from the Battle 
of Concord) and a toe-tapping "Turkey in 
the Straw" finale. Andy Fisher apolo- 
gised for the shortage of "Red Coats" to 
shoot at. "We need morę British," he 
admitted. A Canadian camper volun- 
teered from the lemonade stand that 
perhaps she'd do. 

Biggest blast of the afternoon was pro- 
duced by Herrick's sturdy lV 2 -pounder 
cannon. Aimed at the nearest farmhouse, 
it was wadded with meadow grass — ab- 
solutely authentic — and loaded with 
powder. "Move back from the ellipse of 
the gun," warned the cannoneer. 

White smoke billowed back over a 
hundred sunburned faces. 

"Hope it didn't hit my hay baler," mut- 
tered a neighbor. 

Another wondered if his cows would 
be giving cream. 

When the shoot-out on Hardwick 
Street was over, the Greensboro Histori- 
cal Society picked up flags and water- 
melon rinds. The mistress of the State 
House madę it back in her grandmother's 
heirloom gown. The Brochu kids went 
home for chores. 

"A very good Revolution" a Summer 
lady called it. co? 
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Written and photographed 
by Marjorie Ryerson 


Resident Gilbert Hart gave Wallingford a library in 1894 (abcrue) but 
it was the children of innkeeper Arnold Hill who gave the town its 
mascot, a statuę in his honor called "The Boy With The Boot." 
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A town of landmarks, graceful homes 
and a sense of his tory 

Wallingford,Vermont 
















I first saw the town of Wallingford, 
Vermont many years ago, in pre- 
Interstate days, when I was travelling up 
the state's western border on Route 7. 
The main Street was hushed on that late 
Fali afternoon, with leaves fluttering 
down around me, glittering with an 
orange gold. The large houses and tidy 
lawns seemed to reflect a reverence for 
order and peace. 

The memory of that afternoon has re- 
fused to fade and recently, well over a 
decade later, I returned to Wallingford in 
the sunlight of another Fali. 

In Vermont terms, the town remains 
average size with the population listed 
officially at 1763. Younger children attend 
the elementary school, built in the early 


1950s, and high school students travel to 
the Mili River Union High School in 
nearby North Clarendon. Wallingford 
has a volunteer fire department, as do 
many smali towns, but unlike other smali 
towns, this fire department Stores its en- 
gines in the old train station. Freight 
trains from Burlington and Rutland still 
lumber through but passenger service to 
Wallingford stopped nearly a generation 
ago. 

In the early eighteenth century, Wal¬ 
lingford was mostly an Indian hunting 
area. It remained uninhabited until 
shortly after 1761 when the Governor of 
New Hampshire granted a six-mile tract 
of land in western Vermont to Captain 
Eliakim Hall and 63 associates "for the 


due encouragement of settling a new 
plantation within our said Province." 

Most of HalFs grantees were living in 
Wallingford, Connecticut at the time, and 
a consensus was easily reached that the 
new settlement should bear the same 
name. The size of the grant was chosen as 
a proper town size because from any- 
where within that square the distance to 
market, to church or to town meeting 
could be travelled and back between 
morning and evening chores. 

The first settlers, Abraham Jackson and 
his family, arrived in 1773. By 1790, Wal¬ 
lingford had grown to a thriving settle¬ 
ment of 536 inhabitants. 

Since then the town has grown gradu- 
ally and gracefully. The architectural 
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mementoes of its three centuries are clus- 
tered at its core and each building con- 
tains elements of Wallingford's history. 
On the eastern side of Main Street (Route 
7) stands a smali red brick building, the 
Paul Harris House, named after the 
founder of Rotary International. The 
house was built in 1818 by Mr. Harris' 
great-grandfather. Paul Harris spent 
much of his boyhood in Wallingford, and 
he often said that it was in those early 


childhood years, that he learned, and 
grew to believe in, the basie ideals which 
were to become the cornerstone of Rotary 
International. The building itself has had 
several identities, and at one point served 
as the Wallingford school house. Now it 
is maintained by the Wallingford Rotary 
as a memoriał to Paul Harris. 

Another of the last century's residents, 
Gilbert Hart, forever changed the pulse of 
Wallingford by giving the town a public 


library. The gray stone building was con- 
structed near the Wallingford Inn in 1894. 
In 1910, a children's room was added and 
the facade was altered. Although the Hart 
Library's structure has not changed sińce 
then, its excellent book collection is kept 
current. 

Wallingford also still feels the presence 
of Arnold Hill, a farmer and merchant 
who moved to the town with his family in 
the early 1850s. Mr. Hill soon became 


















































landlord of the handsome framed Wal- 
lingford Inn. Nearly 50 years later his 
children erected a statuę known as 'The 
Boy With The Boot" in his honor that has 
sińce served as the town mascot. 

The original Wallingford Inn, a tower- 
ing white structure with graceful col- 
umns, has become the home for the Saint 
Joseph English Language Center, while a 
large yellow Victorian house down the 
Street has become the new Wallingford 
Inn. But The Boy With The Boot still 
maintains his guardianship of the main 


slide. Ice cold water and currents of frigid 
air emerge from the Beds even on the hot- 
test days and ice is said to be found deep 
among the boulders as late as August. 

In recent years, Wallingford has lost 
some important structures to fire. The 
remains of a red frame, Civil War era 
house still stands, although a bit charred, 
on Main Street. It was used as a stop on 
the underground railway during the war, 
and it is said that many of the tunnels are 
still intact. Even partially burned, the 
house is beautiful. 


The Tubbs Company of Maine, estab- 
lished as a manufacturer of fine snow- 
shoes, opened Wallingford offices in 
1931. Vermont Tubbs, Inc. is located in a 
smali unprepossessing green building 
beside the railroad tracks on the outer 
edge of town. On the average, about 350 
pairs of snowshoes are madę each week 
by just over two dozen employees who 
work together in the quiet sunny interior 
of the smali shop. Branches of the Tubbs 
Company in Forest Dale and Duxbury, 
Yermont make coffee tables, magazine 







crossroads in town, on the lawn of the 
Language Center. Each Fali, the town 
removes the zinc statuę from its base and 
Stores it aw'ay from salt and freezing tem- 
peratures until Spring when it is brought 
out, freshly painted, and returned to its 
vigil over Wallingford. 

One other beloved town landmark, not 
destined to be so pampered or carefully 
preserved, was the covered bridge that 
was built across the Otter Creek in 1875. 
It suffered too much from the weather 
and traffic, and in 1949 after being dę¬ 
cia red unsafe, was torn down. 

But two landmarks, not built by man, 
remain and are held in special esteem by 
the town's residents: the White Rocks, 
and the Ice Beds. 

The White Rocks are just that, a pale 
rocky smear down the otherwise fertile 
side of White Rock Mountain, southeast 
of town, caused years ago by a slide of 
boulders. 

The Ice Beds are cave-like areas be- 
neath the huge boulders at the base of the 


A short way up the Street, not too far 
from the church, is the "Old Stone 
Shop." In 1808, a blacksmith shop was 
built on the site, and it was there, in 1835, 
that Mr. Lyman Batcheller perfected the 
hand wrought, two-tined pitch fork. 

In 1848, Mr. Batcheller's original 
blacksmith shop burned, and the present 
stone building was put up in its place. 
Lyman Batcheller's business, carried on 
with his sons, evolved into Wallingford's 
True Temper Corporation. By 1925 the 
Old Stone Shop was no longer needed as 
a finishing shop. The building shortly 
thereafter became a tea room, and in 1946 
was converted into a gift and antique 
shop which still operates today from June 
through October. 

The True Temper Corporation was so 
successful that even the Inn in the center 
of town was renamed for the firm for 
some years. True Temper today makes 
and markets high quality ash handles for 
garden tools, in a factory just across from 
Yermont Tubbs, Inc. 


racks and chairs, using the snowshoe de¬ 
sign. They ship the furniture to Walling¬ 
ford to have the rawhide laces put in. 

The Seward Dairy is another Wal¬ 
lingford and family success story. In 1936, 
Roland Q. Seward, then 19, started the 
Valley Yiew Creamery which expanded 
into the Seward Family Company, pro- 
ducers of cottage and cheddar cheese. 
Today, the Seward Family Company's 
mail order business ships all over the 
world and sells cheese Wholesale to all 
parts of the United States. 

To the people of Wallingford, real val- 
ues run deeper than those symbolized by 
fresh paint on houses, statues brought 
out in the Spring, or snowshoes, cheese, 
memoriał buildings or tourist attractions. 
But to an outsider like myself, just pass- 
ing through, the surface rewards are very 
high. Just to walk a few blocks of the 
town, absorbing the stately dignity and 
sensing the history and orderly progress 
that makes Wallingford what it is today, 
offers moments of enduring value. vQn 
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Authentic recreations of costumes, 
curtsies and contras 

The Green Mountain \blunteers 


M any of us are grateful enough 
when we are not lost completely at 
dances. I have been thankful on the 
dance floor when my partner has de- 
manded neither that I am doing the same 
steps as he, nor that I touch him and thus 
confuse him too, and possibly injure him. 

The Green Mountain Volunteers are 
people who don't worry about any of 
this. They perform and teach New Eng- 
land folk dances from three periods in 
America's history, and they do so in the 
(often uncomfortable) clothing, posturę, 
and social context to which the natives 
were accustomed. 

Ben Bergstein of Burlington formed the 
Volunteers in 1976. He has recruited 
members at local contra dances around 


By Rita Barnes 

Photographs by Paul Dannenberg 
and Hanson Carroll 

the State, and they include Vermonters 
who are farmers, teachers, lawyers, and a 
biochemist during the day. At night and 
on weekends they have been known to 
make a whole schoolful of people start 
dancing. 

The 30 dancers and musicians share an 
ardor for meticulously re-creating the 
setting for dances with names like "HulFs 
Victory" and "Madame, You Are the 
One/' Each of the dances has been re- 
searched. How popular was it? Who 
taught it? Where and when and why was 
it done? 

When the dance has been thoroughly 
studied, the group will devise a skit to 
show how it fit into the lives and customs 
of the period. When they present a dance 


to the public, their style is total immer- 
sion. They stage a scenario from a specific 
social milieu. 

For example, the program notes from a 
February performance describe the scene 
at a dancing school in the 1790s, when 
itinerant dancing masters with ersatz 
French traversed New England to teach 
the latest dance crazes: 

Students flock to the class of Monsieur St. 
Pierre to gain mastery of that polite accom- 
plishment, the dance. His knowledge of the 
minuet, the longways dance, and the latest 
quadrille is above reproach, but the authen- 
ticity of his French accent is somewhat un- 
certain. 

Not uncertain is the authenticity of the 
Yolunteers' work. The garb for the 1700s 
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was constructed according to the spec- 
ifications of tailoring and materials that 
were available and de rigueur in those 
days. But most of the costumes they use 
areantiques, or reproductions of a specific 
period costume which is too fragile to 
wear anymore. Every performer works 
on a technical aspect of production — cos¬ 
tumes, publicity, research, props. 

Among their dances from the la te 1800s 
are some which are indigenous to Ver- 
mont. The Green Mountain Volunteers 
and the Green Mountain Petronella — a 
version of a Scottish dance — are the na- 
tive contras. 

Contras are also called long sets. This 
means that the men and women face each 
other in lines. A quadrille, another com- 
mon form, is a square dance. 

One of the programs is set at an 1870 
Grange pienie, and it can be performed 
inside a grange hall any time of year. The 
concert comes complete with a pienie 
basket auction and mapie syrup judging, 
the "Dandy's Hornpipe" and the 
"Portland Fancy." The latter is a case of 
naming a dance to suit local variations on 
a popular style. Maybe, there is also a 
"Warren Hornpipe." 

A typical costume from the period is an 
unassuming pink cotton dress located by 
Meredith Wright of Montpelier, who 
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works on costumes with co-director April 
Werner. How do you datę it? "You can 
tell by various features, not the least of 
which is this built-in corset," she an- 
swers. "It has these wooden bones in it 
for support, and they dig into me." Per- 
servering things like that are necessary to 
the act. "If women wore modern under- 
garments with it," she added with con- 
viction, "the whole appearance would be 
different." 

By the turn of the century, Victorian 
mores had arrived in ballroom style and 
dancing with strangers was considered 
very risque indeed. So after the polkas 
and schottiches were finished, the climax 
of an upper-crust evening in St. 
Johnsbury was the German Cotillion. It 
was all the ragę — a kind of musical 
chairs which allowed the participants, 
when the musie stopped, to meet people 
to whom they hadn't yet been formalły 
introduced. 

The wardrobe for this act is completely 
madę up of genuine relics. They include a 
pair of boy's knickers (a prize offered up 
by a central Vermont antique storę) and a 
great deal of hot and long-lasting wool for 
the men. 

For women, the puffball look was in 
vogue: it was proper etiquette to look like 
a lopsided hourglass. Corsets no longer 
flattened, as they had 30 years earlier. 
They re-arranged their wearers instead. 
Meredith Wright, who is also an attorney, 
showed me a dress of layered black silk 
and net with translucent sleeves. She 


stood normally and remarked, "If I stood 
like this while I was wearing this dress, it 
would look funny. But if I stand like this 
. . ." She assumed the posturę of a polite 
woman in the Northeast Kingdom of 
1901. By that year's standards, the dress 
became ravishing. 

Their musie is faithful to the respective 
times. The several fiddles are joined by a 
hammer dulcimer, guitar, and piano. 
Some of their numbers use chorał ar- 
rangements. 

The Green Mountain Volunteers rangę 
in age from ten to early fifties. Each week, 
they come to rehearsal in Burlington from 
as far away as Putney and Amherst, Mas¬ 
sachusetts (a dedicated former Ver- 
monter). Although they are amateurs, 
they have not only worked throughout 
New England, but also in Europę. 

It was Europę which inspired the direc- 
tors to do their work at home. When 
Bergstein and Werner attended an inter- 
national folklore festival in Bułgaria, 
several years ago. They were impressed 
by the way in which some countries' 
dances reflected a whole society, a con¬ 
tinuum in which dance was a ritual. It 
madę sense. Why, they wondered, do 
Americans keep their folk dances in a 
vacuum? They had seen U.S. groups per- 
form intricately choreographed pieces, 
but nothing which helped an audience to 
comprehend these strange, seemingly 
arbitrary groupings of movement. 

The pair came back to Vermont and 
started to assemble their dancers. Since 


then their performances have taken them 
from Bennington to the Northeast King¬ 
dom, and to dozens of places in between, 
like the Barre Ethnic Festival. 

So far as Bergstein knows, they are 
unique in this country among troups 
which do the dances in their repertoire, 
because of their combination of historical 
accuracy and cultural setting, artistic 
commitment, teaching and audience par- 
ticipation. Most folk dance groups usu- 
ally specialize only in one of those areas. 

Two years later, the whole troupe of 
Volunteers were able to go to the Bulgar- 
ian festival. On their way they gave im- 
promptu Street shows in the parks and 
squares of Germany and Yugoslavia. 
They are the kind of representatives of 
life in the rural United States which 
Europeans rarely see. 

Funding comes partly from their con- 
certs and demonstrations. They are in- 
cluded in the Vermont and New England 
Touring Artists Register. Occasionally 
they bolster the kitty with a flea market, 
and once a month there's a dance in Bur¬ 
lington under their sponsorship. Their 
European trips require, of course, some 
contributions from the pockets of their 
other clothes. 

As to their collection of dancewear, 
they spend time trying on outfits in attics 
and at old estates. People donated some 
of the garments, and the Volunteers have 
given them a new life. If some of us come 
from an ancestral linę of left feet, at least 
this way our clothes can do a contra. 


Calling for group participation, Ben Bergstein leads the Yolunteers and onlookers in a circle dance. 










INTRODUCING A CLASSIC 


The editors of Vermont Life proudly announce the publi- 
cation of "Yermont for Every Season," a volume which 
presents the state's seasonal diversity with magnifieent 
color photography and original essays by some of Yer- 
mont's leading writers. 

The list of seasons in Vermont extends well beyond the 
traditional four, as anyone who has spent any time in the 
Green Mountain State will quickly agree. There are sea¬ 
sons of planting and growing and harvest, seasons of 
mud and of sugaring, days for rejoicing and days for 
staying close to the fire, a season of peak color and an- 
other of muted color. In this classic collection of images — 
including views by fifty of Vermont's leading photog- 
raphers — the state's many seasons are portrayed and 
celebrated. These are color photographs that could only 
have been taken in Yermont. 


To accompany this treasury of pictures, Vermont Life 
commissioned ten writers to share their thoughts and 
memories about particular Yermont seasons. The collec¬ 
tion includes essays by George D. Aiken, 34 years a U.S. 
Senator and 88 years a Yermonter, J. Duncan Campbell, 
Reeve Brown, Donna Fitch, Nancy Price Graff, Ralph 
Nading Hill, Annę 0'Leary, Ronald Rood, Marguerite 
Wolf and John Yachon. Each has chosen the days of a 
particular season — "Days of Awakening," "Days of 
Splendor," "Days of Grace" and morę — and writes 
with unabashed affection of the joys of Yermont. 

This extraordinary hardbound book, which measures 
9 X 12 and includes 187 color photographs on 160 pages, 
will be published October 1, 1980. To reserve a copy of 
the first edition, use the special envelope form in this 
magazine. The price is $30 for each book ordered. 
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The 1981 Vermont Life Wall 
Calendar features a baker's dozen 
magnificent scenes of Vermont 
countryside, each keyed to the 
season and each facing a page for 
note-taking and calendar reminders. 
The calendar seen most in Vermont 
homes and businesses is only $2.95 
and is shipped in a sturdy box. 



Colorful Ways for Keeping Dates Straight 



The Vermont Life Engagement Book 

is engaging indeed, separated into 
weeks with colorful scenes facing 
every calendar page. The desk-size, 
spiral-bound design is ideał for home 
and office use and the year's supply 
of photographs, holiday reminders, 
astronomical data and month-at-a- 
glance calendars make this $3.95 
package a genuine bargain. 


To order any of the items on these pages, 
or the new book "Vermont for Every 
Season/ 7 use the order form bound into 
this issue. 




















From Yermont Life 's library of books, 
these classics are welcomed by 
everyone whose affection for 
Vermont is not merely a passing 
fancy. And for those who like their 
Vermont folk tales a little on the 
arcane side — slightly mysterious 
and perhaps, hyperbolic — Mischief 
in the Mountains tells the story. In 
fact there are 13 stories that have 
become part of essential Vermont 
folklore ($5.95). For essential 
Vermont kitchen sense, plus 
hundreds of recipes and party ideas, 
Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen, 
by Louise Andrews Kent and Polly 
Kent Campion, is the ultimate cook 
book ($12.95). Students of history, 
friends of the lakę and people who 
just enjoy fine reading all praise Lakę 
Champlain: Key to Liberty by Ralph 
Nading Hill. This panoramie 
perspective of the historically pivotal 
body of water includes 200 



illustrations ($14.95). Filled with 
illustrations of another sort is 
Vermont Album, a unabashedly 
loving look at the State as it used to 
be, through the eyes of the earliest 
Vermont photographers with text by 
Ralph Nading Hill ($6.95). For morę 
recent color photographs of the State 
and a text authored by early Vermont 
missionaries, explorers, poets and 
others, Vermont: A Special World is 
a classic ($19.95). These books, plus 
the new Four Seasons Notę Paper 
($4.50 for a box of 16 colorful notes 
and cards) all celebrate Vermont most 
fittingly. 
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Etta and Lonnie Loveland 
of Pawlet 

“You dont have to be in a hurry.. ” 

Photographs by Neil Rappaport 
Transcribed and written by Susanne Rappaport 



//T don't know . . . one of the kids 
X was smali, feedin' on a bottle. My 
mother ran short of milk. 'I can get some 
milk/ I said. So she give me a little dish 
and I went up to a cow layin' down in 
the barnyard, and I got some milk. That 
night, why my father come in . . . 'I can 
milk!' 'Weil,' he said. 'Young man, if 
you can milk, you better get right up 
there and help me.' So I went to milk- 
ing, night and morning, three cows. 

"Weil, I was an extry good milker. 
Not then, of course, but I got to be an 
extry good milker. I milked 16 cows an 
hour. That's pretty near as good as a 
machinę. And morę milk." 

When he started milking, Lonnie was 
nine years old. Born in Hebron, New 
York, November 30, 1897, Alonzo Lewis 


Loveland was the second child of Henry 
and Ella Loveland. He had eight broth- 
ers and sisters and one half-brother, 
Bill. His mother's first husband froze to 
death. "I don't know how my father 
ever got by. He was on a 13 cow farm 
and raised up ten kids. I don't know 
how he ever done it." And Lonnie's 
mother was a hard worker too. "She 
madę her own bread and everything. 
She used to make Graham bread — oh 
... I liked that. Make your white bread 
— gosh she'd make about seven or eight 
loaves. Why by the time she got it out of 
the oven we was after it. T'was too hot 
to cut, you know. We'd break it, didn't 
want no butter or nothin'." 

Etta Dora Monroe, born on June 1, 
1904, was also a second child. Her par- 


ents, Herbert and May Scott Monroe, 
farmed it in Scottsville, Vermont, near 
Danby, where her father also worked 
for the railroad. Etta, sometimes called 
"Little Squaw" or "Gypsy," was always 
very devoted to her father and mother, 
but the loner in the family, writing her 
own poems and drawing pictures. No 
one in the immediate family did any- 
thing like that, but she was told that 
some of her father's family, from War- 
rensburg, New York, had this gift. 

"To tell the truth about it, boy oh boy, 
I'd be the one that had to write poems 
and draw pictures and all that. Christ- 
mas time, by gee, the teacher had me 
draw the picture up on the big card- 
board there. Whoopee-doopee! But I 
did it alright. I was proud of it." When 
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there wasn't as much farm work after 
Etta's father died, she and her mother 
went to work in the Scottsville cemetery 
as caretakers. 

Lonnie was four years and ten 
months old when he started school. He 
only went through the eighth grade 
even though his father wanted him to 
go on to study agriculture. At 18 he 
went to work out; the real work of Lon¬ 
nie Loveland's life began. He would try 
almost anything, and he could usually 
do it pretty well. "Cordy," quick and 
handy, he weighed about 140 pounds. 
"Big-hearted Lonnie/' as his friends 
liked to cali him, could run from Pawlet 
to East Rupert, about six miles, in 30 
minutes. He had tremendous energy to 
work. One year he and his father helped 
plant an apple orchard in Dorset. He 
also tried his hand at chopping wood. 

"Weil, I took a job o'cutting for 
McCormick's there in the quarry in 
South Dorset. Burned the wood to make 
steam in the boiler. Chopped easy. Oh, 
I had an awful heap that night. Well, I 
went home. Father says, 'Well, how 
much did you cut today?' 'Oh, I must 
have a cord and a half.' 'Didn't pile it?' 
he said. 'Don't measure it until you get 
it piled.' I went up the next morning — 
why worked, you know, like the devil. 
Got it piled up. I had three-quarters of a 
cord. Shouldered my axe and went right 
home." 

One Winter Lonnie cut ice on Cham- 
berlin's Pond in Hebron, and, for a 


while, he laid track for the railroad 
down in South Shaftsbury. Got started 
quarrying and spent quite a bit of time 
on the Charles Ives farm in Rupert. "If 
you pitched eight loads of hay in an af- 
ternoon there had to be hay in the air." 
It was at about this time that Lonnie met 
Etta — up on Rupert Mountain where 
she was staying with relatives. "Got ac- 
quainted with her and after she went 
home I went to Danby once. And I got 
lost. Was five o'clock when I got home. I 
drove to the end of two roads. Don't 
know where I was. Never knew. But I 
finally learnt the way." 


Lonnie and Etta were married on 
January 31, 1922 at Lonnie's parents' 
home in Hebron. During the next sev- 
eral years they lived in Hebron and 
eventually in Rupert. Quarrying and 
"farming to halves" were Lonnie's chief 
occupations. One year the Lovelands 
won a blue ribbon for putting up over 
five hundred quarts of canned goods. 
But they also madę a good time of it for 
themselves. "I've been out and cali for 
dances . . . just get in in time to change 
my clothes and milk or go to work. Yes 
sir." They were known as "the King and 
Queen of the dance floor" wherever 
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they went, and they would go far from 
home if they knew there was a good 
"kitchen hop" on. Morę often than not 
they took a carload of people along with 
them. Lonnie even danced one night at 
the Bondville Fair on a broken leg. 
Honorable tangles were not unknown 
to him. 

"I was over to Dorset one night to a 


dance and there was a fella by the name 
of Quincy Jones. He weighed about 180, 
but he was yella. And there was an old 
guy — I forget his name — used to have 
a popcorn wagon. I went out to get a 
bag of popcorn. Somebody hollers, 
'Look out Lonnie!' There's that Quincy 
Jones — he's right in the air just ready to 
jump right down onto me. He would 


have squashed me right down. But I 
was quick. I flopped off onto him and he 
hit the ground like that. That settled 
that. He never tackled me again." 

The first place Lonnie and Etta bought 
in Pawlet was Mrs. Gleason's farm on 
the road that is now known as the But- 
ton Falls Road. It was 1946. 

"I had horses when I was down 
where Mrs. Gleason was. I had a nice 
team there — a pair of blacks — 
weighed about thirty hundred. They 
was a nice team. I'd always rather have 
a good pair of horses — easy to work. 
Take a good pair of horses and, why, 
there was nothing to it. Oh, you had to 
keep moving all the time, you know, 
but that team I had, they'd plow two 
acres a day and that's a big day's work 
for a pair of horses. You know, you 
could do a better job with a good pair of 
horses than you can with machinery. 
Now, you take machinery and the morę 
you work it, the harder it gets. You see, 
your tractors are so heavy they just keep 
packing it down. Where you take a good 
pair of horses and it's loose when you 
get through plowing and you go over it. 
I always harrowed a piece three times. 
I'd harrow it the first time the same way 
I plowed it — then Td cross it — and 
then Td tum over and cross it the other 
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way. Why it'd always be in good shape 
and you'd get a good crop. And cultivat- 
ing. Td take and carry the cultivator 
around, and turn her, and get her in the 
row where I wanted her, and say, 'Care- 
ful, Molly/ Gosh, she'd walk that row 
just as nice, you know, right back and 
forth. And you could do the same way 
with a marker. I used to do all my mark- 
ing with her. Gosh, she'd mark a lot of 
ground. She was fast. I always guessed 
— had a three-legged marker — hand- 
made one. And, of course, a stake on 
each end to hang on to, to guide it like. 
Why, you could take her, and if she 
started crawling down just a little bit, 
you know, just say, 'Up the hill, Molly,' 
or 'down the hill.' Gosh, she under- 
stood." 

But times were changing. "Things 
change all the time," Etta says. "And 
too fast." It was just no longer practical 
to try to make a go at it farming with 
horses. 

From Floyd Smith, in March of 1949, 
when Lonnie was 52 years old, the 
Lovelands bought the home and three 
acres where they are presently living. 
They paid $1200. There was the house 
and a two-car garage; the previous 
owner had worked on cars. On moving 
day the house was cold and dirty. There 
was a lot of work and building to be 
done to make the place what they 
wanted it to be, but Lonnie and Etta 
were willing to do it. Lonnie invested in 
some smali farm equipment and went 
"farming to halves" again with Jim 
Covino for the next year. 

"I don't know if it was 11 or 13 that 
was going to be cuttin' corn the next 
day. Eleven anyway. Weil, I was over 
there before anyone else showed up. 
About two hours later Tink and some of 
his boys showed up and started in cut¬ 
tin'. I had the rows counted off and I 
wanted to get behind 'em all. Then, as 
you pass 'em, that gives you courage, 
see? Weil, I started off. I didn't go far 
'fore I overtook one of the boys. I cut 
about four or five feet by him, stepped 
right back, and took his row. Peeked, 
you know, to see how close I was to the 
next man. Weil, go after him. Got by 
'em all but Tink. He was slashing to beat 
heli, you know. And I took after him. 
Weil, I went by him 'fore he got to the 
end. Jimmy says, the day before, he 
says, 'There'll be a pail o'beer on the 
end of the row, whoever comes out 
ahead.' I didn't care nothin' about no 
beer, and there wasn't nonę neither. 
Kept going. Once they got me warmed 


up, I didn't slow down. I kept right on 
going." 

After that, Lonnie worked full-time at 
Hilltop Siatę. He remained in the quar- 
ries until his retirement just before his 
80th birthday. His day began at about 
quarter to five. Before breakfast, he 
would feed and water his hens, gather 
some eggs, read th e Rutland Herald , and 
tend to the hogs a bit. After he was done 
with his early morning chores, Lonnie 
would go back into the house and wake 
up Etta. Generally, for breakfast he 
would have "five soup plates of oat- 
meal." Etta was a good cook, and they 
both admit, even now, to being "awful 
feeders." Lonnie was always up to the 
quarry before the gate opened, at about 
six-thirty. He started work at seven and 
worked an eight to nine-hour day. 

"I done everything in the quarries. 


Everything but split chips. I never split 
chips. But I was handy at all of it. I 
worked in the yard a lot, up there to 
Hilltop. It didn't bother me. And I'd do 
a lot of work. 

"I didn't hurry. Gosh, why'd be a 
good size stone, you know, I could find 
the grain. So, before I'd put a hole in, I 
knew right where the grain was. 

"I'd go out, the lift truck'd be around. 
I'd have 'em move maybe six, seven, 
maybe eight Stones, depending on how 
much room I got. Lay 'em all right down 
fiat. Then, I'd take a hammer and go 
along, check 'em and find the grain 
mark it with my hammer; get 'em all 
marked, take a jack hammer, drill 'em 
all. Then I'd take a marker and mark 'em 
all — then pług 'em all. Why, in an 
hour's time, I could probably have 25 
stone ready for the mili. I'd have the lift 























HOME SWEET HOME 

Old Baker Brook still running 
As it did, long years ago 
Gurgling through the pas tur es 
to the otter creek below. 

I still hear the echo's ringing 
Tho far from you Yve roamed 
And my heart gets to longing 
For my old Scottsoille home. 

My neighbors, my playmates 
So sweet, kind and true, 

Ali through the years that we're apart 
I often long for you. 

I meet new friends along life's way 
And find no one can erase 
My Scottsoille homesick blues 
For my old green mountain days. 

Etta Monroe Loyeland 
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"One year the Lovelands won a blue ribbon for putting up 
over 500 quarts of canneci goods. But they also madę a good 
time of it for themseloes. They were known as 'the King 
and Queen of the dance floor' whereuer they went. . . 



truck come right there — they was all 
pretty. I cut 'em good — and just pick 
'em up and puli 'em back a little bit so to 
cleave 'em from the fresh side. Jeez, a 
couple blows with a hammer, they was 
good. I worked out there, oh, two days, 
two days and a half, and I'd probably 
had a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
stone ahead. Then, I'd go in the mili and 
go like heli trimming. Two splitters 
goin' all the time. Trim them chips 
down. Evie come up one morning. I 
said, 'Evie, I been doing two men's 
work here for six months now. I think 
it's time I got morę money.' 'Lonnie,' he 
says, 'you're too old a man for out in 
that yard. I don't want you out there.' 
He says, 'You go right in there, and, if 
you run out of work, you sit down.' 
Probably, if he caught me sitting down, 
he'd give me heli." 

On Tuesday nights when he got 
home from the quarry, Lonnie had his 
shortest egg route to do. Etta would 
have the eggs all graded and boxed up, 
ready to go. Lonnie would just come 
home, clean up a little, wash up but 
never change his clothes, and then he'd 
go peddling eggs from house to house. 
On Tuesday nights, only about 14 to 15 
dozen. On Friday nights, 90 dozen over 
to Granville, New York, door to door. 
On Saturday morning, another 90 
dozen to Manchester, and, if he started 
out with over a hundred dozen in the 
truck, he would head over to Middle- 
town Springs and do some business 
there before heading home for dinner. 
And he was hungry by the time he got 
home. "Seven or eight potatoes I'd have 
for my dinner, plenty of johnny-cake, 
salt pork, milk gravy . . . they stayed 
right with ya." Lie down on the couch 
for about ten minutes, load up again, 
and off to West Pawlet with another 90 
dozen. 

During the day, if Etta wasn't busy in 
the house, or doing chores around the 
animals, there was plenty for her to do 
in the garden. The Lovelands raised 300 
bushels of corn each year to feed the 


hogs. Lonnie complained that his hogs 
were so well fed that they often got milk 
fever in the Spring, which wasn't good 
for business. Always raised squash 
down through the garden to the left of 
the apple trees, and usually planted 
some behind the hog house, too. One 
year they harvested 36 squashes weigh- 
ing 360 pounds, just from behind the 
hog house. Lonnie sold some of the 
squash on his egg route, but most of it 
right at the house. Also sold strawber- 
ries by the quart right at the house. 
Forty cents a quart. 

"I had quite a few years of that." 
Usually, Lonnie planted about an eighth 
of an acre of strawberries. "There ain't 
nothing that you can put on a piece of 
ground and get the money out of it that 
you can out of strawberries." The best 
time to pick was in the evening after 
most of the day's work was done, and 
when it was cooler. The crop usually 
lasted about 14 days — try to pick four 
rows one night to get about 70 quarts 
and the other four the next night. One 
year, even after a hard frost in the 
Spring which came just when the vines 
were fuli of white blooms, and a dry 


spell in the early part of the Summer 
which cost a chunk across the corner of 
the patch where the sun was so hot, 
Lonnie and Etta still harvest 1500 quarts 
of berries off that eighth of an acre. 

Etta took care of any varmints which 
might wander into the garden during 
the day while Lonnie was away work- 
ing. She was the best shot in the family, 
even Lonnie will admit that. "She was a 
good shot. Only way I could shoot was 
a running shot. Standing, I couldn't do 
a thing. My hands always shook. I had 
typhoid fever when I was nine years old 
and it left me with weak nerves." Etta 
usually shot standing right in the door- 
way with the dog at her side. "You just 
speak the word 'woodchuck' and you 
wanted to get the door open!" 

When there was time during the day, 
Etta still jotted down poems and madę 
drawings. When Lonnie gave Etta 
money to buy herself new clothes, she 
generally spent it on a new song-book. 
Lonnie didn't really like that, but he 
understood this part of Etta's naturę. 
She loved all animals, birds, and her 
posies. There were always large boxes 
of red and pink geraniums growing 
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wild, pressing against the window 
panes, that you could see when you 
walked by the house. In those days, 
both Lonnie and Etta fed the deer ap- 
ples from their hands, right in the yard. 
But after the road which ran past the 
house was paved, things were different. 

"I had a big tree out there. It growed 
kinda tali, you know. The year we 
bought the place here, the woman up 
top of the hill, come to say 'hello' to 
me, this and that. And I said, 'Boy, I 
love that big tree out there.' She said, T 
should think you would — that was 
brought in from your father's home 
town way up in the mountains.' And 
they stuck it up here. And the next 
thing I know, by gee, they up and cut 
the damn thing down." They cut the 
tree down when the road was paved. 

As the years went by, Etta stayed in- 
side morę and morę, and complained 
about "Traffic, traffic, all the time." She 
is a stubborn woman, but when she 
says now, "Don't see no four-legged 
pretty deer anymore," her voice is wist- 
ful and vulnerable. Her friends and 
neighbors, who seemed to understand, 
hardly ever came to visit without bring- 
ing the spirit of her beloved deer inside 
to her in some way. The collection of 
bric-a-brac which fills the house is her 
very own, careful arrangement, a 
beautiful vision of a world which no 
longer exists for her. 

Lonnie worked every day as long as 
he could see — 16 to 18 hours. And 
then, he had a pile of slab wood out 


where the cucumbers grew which he'd 
wheel into the shed to buck up enough 
for the next day. Wasn't until 10 o'clock 
sometimes that he and Etta would sit 
down to supper. It was always a long 
day. 

"Wish I was back to them days. As 
good as I was then, and know as much 
as I do now." Something Lonnie almost 
always says when he talks about the 
past. And then, he usually adds, some- 
what shyly, "Why, I'm like a phono- 
graph ... All I need's one winding up." 

Now that the Lovelands are older, 
they watch a lot of television, probably 
their greatest concession to this century. 
The last few years have been very hard 
on them. Much has been given up: 
Lonnie is practically blind now; Etta fell, 
breaking her hip, and has to move 
around with a walker. When he is 
down, Lonnie says that sińce he 
stopped working, all he has been doing 
is ailing. He seems to be saying that if he 
could still work, there would be morę 
energy to go on living. But even as his 
sight worsens, he seems to get around 
his place with sureness and certainty. 
The rows in the garden were never 
straighter. The axe still falls to the exact 
center when he is splitting wood. 

Necessity has always been a guiding 
force in their lives. The choices and 
habits of all their days now sustain 
them. Intensely proud people, the Love- 
lands seem to grow into each moment of 
their lives. "If I had my life to live over, 
Td be just the same. Yes sir. Wasn't 


afeared of nothing." This is Lonnie's 
affirmation. Etta's has always been 
somewhat different. In her poem, "Old 
Gray Shack in the Valley," she ex- 
presses her "Gypsy" heart another way: 

I got me a home under the hill 
Where the air was so sweet 
All quiet and still. 

I could work in the gardens 
And hear the birds sing 
Out in the hillside 
Seeing the wild animals play 
Down in the meadow gathering 
A pretty daisy bouquet. 

But I don't feel at home anymore. 

They have tom up the road 
Put blacktop through here 
And cut down my pretty tree. 
lt's nothing but roaring tractors 
Around in the fields 
Motorcycles, cars and trucks 
Speeding through here. 

The airplanes flying down so Iow 
Scaring the birds and chickens I know. 

Oh, 1 miss the horses every day 
Oh, why did they send them away? 

So Tli stay out of the garden 

Meadows and hills 

Just take care of the hens 

And when the long day comes to an end 

TU rock in that old, old rocking chair 

And sing away my blues. 

For I don't feel at home anymore. 
lt's true, true, 

Deep in my heart 

I don't feel at home anymore. o Co 
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Autumns 

is the constant understatement of this 
hardly understated season. Autumris 
warmth plays as a nearly muted background, subtly touching all of our 
senses, at a time of year we otherwise think of as being almost 
anything but mute or subtle. Autumn's warmth is the real 
metody behind this particular seasonal passage in Yermont. 



David Gośka photographed Mapie Corner, above, and Douglas Cross found this scene in Gaysuille. 














T 



Photographs, top to bottom on this 
page, are by Richard W. Brown near 
Barnet, David J. Jescaoage on 
the North Branch Road near 
Bethel, and David Gośka at an 
East Montpelier mili pond. Opposite 
is Doiły Magnaghi's photograph of the 
]enne Farm in Reading. 
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A here is warmth in Summer 

shirtsleeoe weather that lingers past a proper calendar cut-off. It comes 
gently from a sun that is madę morę poignant by crisp air in 
the morning, a sun that holds back increasingly impatient twilights. 
There is warmth in the Autumn haroest, where satisfaction 
is gathered in with the corn and pumpkins and syuash. 
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fi utumn is covered with warm 
colors of the season — oranges and yellows and reds to 
replace the cooler greens of months gone by. There 
is warmth in the welcome of the season —from 
barn animals when the day is new and from home 
when the day is not. Autumn's warmth can be touched 
and felt, smelled and seen. It is the 
real message of a season known morę for its 
flamboyance than philosophy. It is the cohesive 
element, playing behind every scene. It will bow with 
every player when the season's done. icn 





























The woman raking leaves, graueyard scene and 
afternoon farmscape zoere photographed by 
Richard W. Brown in Caledonia County. 

Michael McDermotł found this boy and windtnill 
toys near Brattleboro and the brilliant mapie 
was found by Paul Dannenberg on Route 100 
near Grarwille. 
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When Winter's early omens intrude 
on Autumn's finest moments. . . . 

The Suddenness of Snów 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 
and Marjorie Ryerson 



I T WAS WAY TOO EARLY. It simply 

didn't fit. Something that shouldrTt 
have been, was falling from the sky, em- 
broidering the already brilliant landscape 
below. At first it was just in light touches, 
speckling the leaves with deft flecks of 
white. But soon the impressions became 
morę insistent. Soon we saw as much as 
six inches of it, dominating the trees and 
covering the ground with a richly irrele- 
vant carpet. And then, almost as sud- 
denly as it accumulated, it was gone, and 
Vermont became Autumn again. 

It was snów. Last year, for one whole 
day and parts of two others, Vermonters 
lived in the convergence of two seasons. 
The leaves were in their autumnal prime, 
sumptuous as usual and up to all their old 
distinctions, when almost without warn- 
ing the temperatures dropped and clouds 
converged and Winter — prematurely but 
very specifically — happened. 

Most of the natural world seemed to 


These scenes in the Northeast Kingdom show 
the magnificent conoergence of ice on fire. 

accept the early storm. Dormancy had 
already begun in August and by October 
the land and vegetation were coasting 
toward the next season. Horses and cat- 
tle, who almost always have morę trouble 
with heat than with cold, seemed peace- 
fully content under their white blankets. 
Gray squirrels, deer and wild turkeys had 
to search a little harder for beech nuts and 
acorns. And snowshoe hares and weasels 
turned white before they needed to (and 
there was no turning back). But all in all, 
the illogical creatures handled the early 
intrusion of Winter almost effortlessly. 

Those of us who are burdened with the 
ability to think were the ones who were 
caught off stride. And then — perhaps 
typically for Vermont even in this most 
untypical year — just as we were adjust- 
ing our thoughts to an early Winter and 
fleeting Fali, the season readjusted itself 
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Randolph, below, was settling comfortably into Autumn 
when the sudden storm hit. Above, giant maples 

and Indian Summer arrived. The mercury near Barnet shrug off the cold intrusion. 

reached 60 and then 76 and in parts of the 
State, 85. The snów vanished. And then 
the coasting began again, the measured 
descent into true Winter. Serious busi¬ 
ness this time, we thought. 

And again we were wrong. This turned 
out to be the Winter of almost no snów 
except for those mounds manufactured 
by machines on mountains. But we didn't 
know that in October when that first — 
and almost last — snów covered our part 
of the earth. Then, only the most 
foresighted of us saw the snów as an un- 
expected gift, as an opportunity to see 
both seasons at once. Pure white scat- 
tered on auburn, ochrę, maroon and 
orange. A temporary flirtation with abso- 
lutes — fire and ice together. Only the 
most foresighted of us knew (us, and our 
children) that it was time to build a 
snowman. Last chance to shape three 
balls of snów into a figurę of the coming 
season, give him a kiss-shaped leaf for a 
mouth, and enjoy his company while we 
can. When he melts, he just might be- 
come ice this very evening. c 
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Vermont Ref lections 

As Weil Be Hung 
for a Sheep 

DEANE C. DAYIS 

The richest source of Vermont history has always been, and probably 
always will be, in the memories of those who Iwed ił. In this column, 
Deane C. Davis, a former Gooernor of Vermont and president of the 
National Life Insurance Company, writes about his days as a Vermont 
lawyer and judge. This is one in a collection of stories by Gov. Davis 
entitled "justice in the Mountains" published this Fali by the New 
England Press, Shelburne, Vt. 

D avid Brown and his wife lived on a farm in the town of 
Topsham. David was not a farmer in the real sense for he 
earned his living as a schoolteacher. His wife was a talented ar- 
tist and, from their joint earnings, David and his wife had pur- 
chased the "old home place" where David was born, and had 
rebuilt the farmhouse into a very comfortable home. 

Their farming operations consisted entirely of raising sheep. 
It cannot be said that the farming operations were successful in 
an economic sense, because each year the accounts showed a 
substantial loss. The reason for the losses was simple: Mary 
Brown loved each lamb and could never bring herself to part 
with a single one. Every sheep was an individual and she knew 
them all by name. In such an atmosphere it was not surprising 
that the flock contained as many bucks as ewes which is a prin- 
ciple that does not work too well in sheep raising. But David 
and Mary were not at all disturbed by the yearly losses. They 
felt well repaid by the mutual exchange of affection between 
themselves and the lambs. 

One night in late November, David and his wife returned 
home from an automobile ride just at dusk. As was his custom, 
David went to the pasture gate to let the sheep into the barn to 
protect them from the chilly night. Mary stood by, counting 
each one as it came through the gate, murmuring little messages 
of endearment and calling them by name. As the last one trotted 
by. Mary suddenly spoke, "David, there's only 68 . There 
should be 69." 

"Oh, you must have madę a mistake," said David, as he 
closed the gate. "Maybe one slipped by that you didn't see. 
Let's go into the barn and count them again." 

A second and third count, however, still showed one unac- 
counted for. "It's Susie," said Mary, "she just isn't here. Where 
in the world can she be?" 

"Let's go up in the pasture and have a look," said David. 
"Maybe she didn't come down to the gate. Don't worry, we'll 
find her." 

So they went into the pasture and madę a systematic search. 
Suddenly Mary stopped and called to David in a horror stricken 
voice, "David, come here quick. See what I've found." 

David hurried to his wife's side and his worst apprehensions 
were verified. There on the frozen ground was a copious quan- 
tity of fresh blood and the entrails of an animal that had been 
recently slaughtered. Mary burst into tears and David stared 
with unbelieving eyes. 

"Oh, David, who could have done such a horrible thing?" 


"We'll soon find out. Em going to get the sheriff. You go to 
the house and get supper. T 11 be back as quick as I can." 

David hurried to get his car and drove to the village with little 
regard for the speed limit or the rough and winding road. Carl 
Stone was the sheriffs deputy who represented the law in Top¬ 
sham. What he lacked in scientific training for criminal investi- 
gation was morę than compensated for by his Yankee shrewd- 
ness and his thorough and detailed knowledge of the habits, 
character and propensities of the Topsham citizenry. He had 
brought many a violator to justice by the "Stone System." So far 
as is known this system has never been approved by any rec- 
ognized school of Police Method, but in spite of its unorthodox 
character it often worked and had saved Carl many tedious 
hours and much shoe leather. 

CarEs system was simple: when a complaint was madę he 
would listen patiently to the story of the crime. Then he would 
close his eyes and say to himself, "Now, let's see who would do 
a job like that." Out of the vast reservoir of his subconscious 
mind would slowly emerge the image of one after another of his 
townspeople. As each image of a townsman was flashed on the 
screen of CarEs conscious mind, he would review in retrospect 
his or her past history, character, temperament and circum- 
stances. Usually this process of selection would eventually pro- 
duce a candidate whose known habits and propensities would 
fit the story of the crime and Carl would then go ahead and 
question the suspect and, morę often than not, get a confession. 
Often this would happen when there was not a shred of legał 
evidence to connect the suspect to the crime. 

The deputy and David drove to the scene of the crime "to 
view the corpus delicti" as Carl put it. Carl looked the ground 
over and listened to David's account of the search for Susie and 
the discovery of the blood and some of the remains. Carl walked 
slowly around the vicinity searching the ground. Eventually his 
search was rewarded. A short distance from the scene of the 
crime Carl found a few tracks in a thin covering of snów. These 
few tracks pointed in a generał westerly direction, the direction 
one would take to the home of John Jackson, one of David's 
morę distant neighbors. Probably not even Carl could tell 
whether it was the tracks or the knowledge of Jackson's habits 
and propensities that suggested to Carl the desirability of mak- 
ing a cali on Jackson. At any ratę, he told David to go back to 
the house and get his supper. "Em going to make a cali." 
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Jackson was a rather harmless ne'er-do-well who lived in 
one of the houses which had been abandoned by the company 
when Pikę Hill Copper Mines closed down permanently. He 
rarely worked but always got along somehow. It was generally 
believed that the simple needs of his smali family were mainly 
supplied by picking them up with little regard to the fiction of 
legał ownership. 

"Oh, hello Carl," said Jackson, as he opened the door in re- 
sponse to the deputy's knock. "Come in. Glad to see you." This 
last was probably an overstatement. 

Carl went in, greeted Mrs. Jackson, took the offered chair in 
the kitcheP and chatted for awhile as he looked the situation 
over. Noticing a boiling pot on the stove he walked over and 
lifted the lid. "Mutton, huh?" There was no answer from either 
Jackson or his wife, but Carl had no difficulty diagnosing that 
characteristic expression of sullen apprehension which was reg- 
istered so plainly on both their faces. 

"Weil, John, I'm sorry, but you'll have to get your hat and 
coat. The law's the law and I have no choice." 

Carl took Jackson in his car and, after leaving word for David 
to come to the village, drove to Waits River and assembled the 
various cogs which constituted the machinery of rural justice in 
action. The town grand juror, Vermont's unique kind of rural 
prosecuting officer, was notified and shortly all assembled in 
the one and only country storę of the village, which was oper- 
ated by Henry Lawson, the justice of the peace. There were 
approximately 1700 of these justices in the State of Vermont, 
although only a fraction of that number ever actually performed 
any duties as such, and only a much smaller fraction ever had 
the temerity to "hołd court." But Lawson was a real trial justice, 
madę so by the necessities of his environment. 

It was a colorful and pungent courtroom. Shelves of canned 
goods lined the walls; molasses barrels, sugar barrels, stacks of 


flour and racks filled with clothing and shoes. The odors from 
this miscellany mingled with those from the kerosene pump 
and combined to perfect that comfortable, suggestive, tantaliz- 
ing and truły characteristic aroma that once smelled can never 
be forgotten. The long counter madę a convenient work bench 
and, after a morę or less generał discussion of the facts in the 
case, Justice Lawson pulled down from a shelf behind the 
counter the Vermont Public Laws which constituted the court's 
complete library. Of course there used to be several smaller 
books containing the amendments and additions madę at the 
biennial sessions of the legislature but these had been found in- 
convenient to use and so had been gradually mislaid and forgot¬ 
ten. As Lawson once said, "There's all the law we need in that 
big book, so why bother with any morę. Besides, those little 
books mostly contradict what's in the big book and get you all 
mixed up." 

Lawson opened the "big book" and spread it out on the 
counter, put on his spectacles and began to run through the in- 
dex. Above the counter two large kerosene lamps shed an un- 
certain light. Around the counter, in various stages of posturę, 
some seated on barrels, stood and sat the official and unofficial 
participants in the drama. In addition to the justice, Fred Town, 
the grand juror, Carl and Jackson, the respondent, there were 
four or five villagers who had straggled in, attracted by the storę 
lights and anxious to see what was going on. Even these unin- 
vited guests seemed to be conscious of a certain responsibility to 
see that the dignity of the law was upheld. 

Lawson first turned to "Homicide," but quickly discovered 
that subject was inapplicable sińce there seemed to be no men- 
tion of sheep. * 

"Try 'Sheep'," offered Town, who as prosecutor had a special 
duty to perform. 

Lawson finally found "Sheep" in the index and was referred 
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to a specific section. "Here it is. Now let's see," and, as some of 
the others looked over his shoulder, he read: 

A person who suffers loss by the worrying, maiming or killing ofhis 
sheep *** by dogs, within twenty-four hours after he learns of such 
damage, shall gwe notice thereof to one or morę of the selectmen *** 
who shall *** appraise the amount (of damage) ***. Such appraisal 
shall be for the fuli imlue of the animals killed, not less than one-half 
value ofall animals maimed and not less than fifty cents per head for 
any injury to the remainder of the flock *** caused by worrying. 

A sharp discussion ensued as to the applicability of that statute 
to the case at hand, which was finally settled by the justice, 
"No, it don't fit. There wan't no dog." 

During the morę heated part of the argument, Jackson, who 
had been looking over the shoulder of the justice, appropriated 
the Public Laws and carefully studied various sections as he oc- 
casionally turned the pages, wholly oblivious to the debate that 
was going on around him. 

"Here's what you want," said Jackson, "It's petit larceny, 
that's what it is. Stealing, taking or carrying away personal 
property of a value of less than $25." 

The justice again put on his spectacles and read aloud the 
section referred to. "But that don't say anything about the kill¬ 
ing," said David. "Pm not interested in the value. It's the killing 
of Susie that I want to see punished. In one way it's just as bad 
as killing a person. Mary and I thought morę of Susie than we 
did of a good many people." 

"Weil, we got something that covers anyway," said Justice 
Lawson. "A sheep is personal property and I guess the goin' 
price of any sheep would be less than $25. Anyway, we'll put a 
mark here so we can find it again." 

Then began a futile and prolonged search for some section 
that related specifically to the killing of a sheep. 

"Tain't no use," said Lawson, "the only law to fit the case is 
petit larceny." 

One of the spectators said la ter that he thought he detected a 
elear expression of satisfaction on Jackson's face, which at the 
time he laid to the fact that it was Jackson who had first discov- 
ered the section on petit larceny. 

Fred Town, the grand juror, with the combined help of Justice 
Lawson and Carl, with an occasional suggestion from the spec¬ 
tators, finally produced what passed for a legał criminal com- 
plaint. It charged that Jackson on the day in question did "steal, 
take and carry away one sheep of the value of five dollars, 
named Susie, contrary to the statute and against the peace and 
dignity of the State." When this venerable document had been 
completed, signed by the grand juror, and the warrant signed 
by the justice of the peace, Justice Lawson rapped for order in 
the courtroom and ordered the respondent to stand and listen 
to the reading of the complaint, which Jackson solemnly and 
obligingly did. The complaint was read slowly and deliberately 
and at the conclusion of the reading Justice Lawson said, "To 
this complaint do you plead guilty or not guilty?" 

It was no surprise to anyone in the room that Jackson's re- 
sponse was, "Guilty." 

Then followed much discussion as to what the fine or other 
punishment should be. The judge finally announced that the 
fine would be five dollars and costs of five dollars would also be 
assessed. Jackson began to dig into his various pockets. Corning 
up with many old and rusty coins, buttons, and so forth, he 
finally found enough money to pay the five dollar fine, but it 
was apparent that it was hopeless to expect him to pay the 
costs. Thereupon, Justice Lawson announced that the court 
would trust the respondent for the five dollar costs, which he 


must pay at the ratę of one dollar per week. Court was ad- 
journed without ceremony and the respondent was left to find 
his way home on foot as best he could. 

David delayed a little while to talk the situation over with his 
friends in the storę but finally drove home to get his supper. As 
he drove into the yard and alighted from his car, he was sur- 
prised to hear a very distinct bleating which seemed to come 
from the pasture. Hurrying to the pasture gate to satisfy his 
curiosity, he could hardly believe his eyes when he saw there by 
the pasture gate, running up and down trying to get out, nonę 
other than Susie. He ran to the house to announce the good 
news to Mary. She was overjoyed, but David was perplexed. He 
had just witnessed a plea of guilty to the stealing of Susie by 
Jackson and yet here she was alive and well. 

He pondered the situation for some time and then announced 


‘Jackson, who had been looking over the shoulder 
of the justice, appropriated the Public Laws 
and carefully studied various sections 


with determination that he was going back to the village. There 
was something wrong about the case. He hurried to the home of 
the justice of the peace and told his story. The justice tele- 
phoned Carl and the grand juror and they hurried to Lawson's 
house. After considering the situation and discussing it at 
length, they decided that Carl should go and return Jackson to 
Lawson's house for further questioning. Carl drove to Jackson's 
home and reached it just as Jackson was completing the last lap 
of the two and a half miles of steady walking uphill to get there. 
He took Jackson into the car, who madę no protest, and re- 
turned to the home of Justice Lawson. By this time it was eleven 
o'clock at night. The justice explained to Jackson that Susie had 
been found. 

"Now we want to know, Jackson, what's the real story on 
this? What actually happened anyhow?" 

Jackson remained silent and refused to answer. One by one 
the sheriff, the justice and David took a hand in questioning 
Jackson. Ali he would say was, "I pled guilty, didn't I?" 

The evening wore on. The tempers of the participants grew 
morę touchy by Jhe minutę but still Jackson refused to talk. Fi¬ 
nally the justice had an inspiration. "Jackson, I told you the 
court would trust you for the amount of those costs but, on ac- 
count of your attitude and because you won't talk, Tm going to 
countermand that order right now. You're in the custody of the 
court and, unless you are willing to talk and tell us the story, Tm 
going to order you committed to jail and Carl will take you over 
to Chelsea and lock you up." 

This was an alternative which Jackson had not reckoned with. 
His countenance showed that the prospect was not at all pleas- 
ant for him to contemplate. Finally he said, "Well, I guess I 
might as well tell you the story. You see, the fact is that I was 
over in the pasture with my rifle today and I run across a big 
five-point buck. Of course it's out of season but I didn't have 
any meat so I took a shot and got him the first crack. I dressed 
him off and carried him home and it was a piece of that meat 
that you saw boiling on the stove." 

"But why in the world did you plead guilty?" asked Lawson. 

"Well, you see when we was alooking over the book there in 
the storę I saw that the minimum fine for shooting a deer out of 
season was one hundred dollars and the minimum fine for petit 
larceny was five dollars. What would you do in a situation like 
that?" vCr> 
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Talking on the grass without 
a sound I crossed the lawn to 
where I could see the cut end of the 
poplar down at the pond. Then I 
sneaked back into the house with¬ 
out letting the screen door slam and 
found my wife in the kitchen. 
"You'll never guess," I said. 
"We've got a beaver again." 

"No!" she said, less in disbelief 
than in despair. 

"Yes. No question. He's started work on our dam and he's cut 
a big poplar already, right across the pond from the corner of 
the house," I said, obviously morę excited than she. "Maybe we 
can get him to stay a few days 'till I can get some pictures. We 
should try not to irritate him. And not let any neighbor's kids 
use the boat." 

He stayed nine months. 

We named him Josephus, to go with the ducks, Jedediah and 
Jennifer. Bob Mumley, the gamę warden, said there was no way 
we could tell whether to cali him "her." We never found out 
whether we should have named it Josephine. So Joe it was. He 
was a mystery, a joy, a terrible show-off and a frequent recluse. 
He could be frighteningly noisy or utterly silent. He was slip- 
pery, cunning and his infuriating deviousness drove me ba- 
nanas. But to be able to watch a beaver at work, just yards from 


our home near North Bennington, was a constant cause for 
amazement and source of satisfaction. I felt really privileged. 

With such a super-efficient tree cutting machinę on the prem- 
ises, we first called Jim White, the forester. He came out and 
looked at the evidence and shook his head, sighing. "If you 
want to protect your trees," he said, "remove the beaver." 

So we consulted Mumley again. He showed us a huge trap 
that would shut like a clamshell, enclosing the whole beaver, 
not clamping or cutting a leg. But it seemed it would be difficult 
to conceal such a big contraption under water at the dam site in 
such a way that the critter would unsuspectingly swim into it 
just right to trip the lever with his belly. We gave up that idea. 

In the end we lost about a dozen medium-sized poplars, and 
several other trees that he girdled while merely sharpening his 
tools. But we kept him from conquering some strategie maples 
near the house, by putting a patch of wire cloth over each place 
where the tooth marks appeared. 

What tools he had! Sharp and powerful almost beyond com- 
prehension. The water and the dam he built were fuli of poplar 
sticks with the green skin cleaned off as if by a lathe. It became 
our evening activity to take visitors to sit quietly on the terrace 
to listen to Joe eating his supper about 50 feet away. "Like an 
army chewing celery," somebody whispered. 

For those who came during daylight and didn't believe we 
had a wild beaver when our place is within sight of a large 
shopping center with movies and Street lights, I'd take them 




Beauers normally stay well away from mans habitat 
but josąfhus lived for nine months just beyond 
this Bennington shopping center. Author Campbell, 
at left, inspects the beauarian damage in the 
pond near his home. 













into the poplar grove around the north corner of the house, 
across the brook that feeds our two-acre pond. There were the 
stumps, and the tilted trees that had hung up in neighboring 
branches. There were the piles of chips, about five feet apart, 
where the other trees had lain. But of those fallen trees, show- 
ing ten and twelve inch stumps, there was not a leaf, not a 
branch, left. Ali parts had been rolled, floated, pushed down 
muddy paths into canal ways, and stashed in the mud at the 
deepest part of the pond for the coming Winter. 

The evening games got to a point where Joe would swim back 
and forth just off shore, staring impudently at me, and then 
would haul off and whack the water with a shot loud enough to 
] stagger strangers, as if shouting, "Get the heli in the house so I 
can have some peace and quiet around here!" 

It was unbelievable, frankly. If I were a paid State biologist, or 
a writer assigned to get the lowdown on beavers, Td have had 
to drive a jeep deep into the Green Mountains, climbing over 
fallen trees in swamps up to my fanny, to get to an authentic 
beaver dam. 

Instead I sat at breakfast at my dining room table and studied 
the work he had done the night before through the picture win- 
dow. 

When he was out in the evenings I sat in a lawn chair laugh- 
ing at him. Once we were watching from the living room. Joe 
climbed out onto a slanting tree that he had dropped from the 
| bank. It was great to study him all over, huge and dripping. 
Then he slipped, grabbed frantically, and tumbled off upside 
down in a glorious explosion of sunlit pond water. 

Gradually his dam, ringing the spillway, grew to be about 
two feet high and 20 feet around the semicircle. I calculated the 
possible damage to large trees around the pond and decided 
something had to be done. I called Mumley again and he helped 
me push a 15-foot length of three-inch black plastic irrigation 
pipę through Joe's dam, to drain the pond fast enough to keep 
the level within reason. 

"That'11 fix him," Mumley said with obvious glee. "Let's see 
him figurę this out." 

About a week later I found the length of pipę indecorously 
stuffed over the top of the dam with the other new big sticks. So 
much for Robert being smarter than Josephus. 

One morning I looked out at our pond and saw, to my horror, 
that it was down about three feet. I rushed out and saw a gap- 
ping, ten-foot chasm alongside the concrete spillway apron, 
where the seepage had weakened the earth fili. It took a big 


mixer and seven yards of concrete to repair the damage. 

Terry Sampsell, a neighbor's son, eventually helped me re- 
move the entire beaver dam — a back-breaking and not particu- 
larly satisfying chore. It took us many hours over a period of 
several weekends, to puli and dig and haul out every stick and 
branch. 

After that, I got my post-breakfast exercise by using a big 
rake, and wearing hip boots to remove what Joe had built dur- 
ing the previous night. He wasn't such a busy beaver, actually. 
He only spent about 20 minutes, as his chore before supper, re- 
building that part of the dam I had managed to destroy. It was a 
standoff. I think he must have been a young beaver on his first 
homesite. How could he know that all beavers didn't live under 
conditions where a man worked against them each day? 

Once when Joe failed to appear, I dared to ease out quietly 
onto the pond in a boat. I rowed beyond his house on the bank, 
and studied the devastation. There were muddy sluiceways 
going back into the bullrushes to the nearest poplars. When I 
turned to look back, I started. Joe was in the water some dis- 
tance behind the boat, cutting off my retreat. 

That was eerie. He began to patrol, back and forth in half cir- 
cles. With a funny feeling I calculated that he came six inches 
closer on each pass. Finally he was about six feet away. Then he 
suddenly gave up and swam off for a meal, stuffing plants into 
his mouth with both hands. Industrious, inquisitive and coura- 
geous, he was. Mannerly, he was not. 

Not that he was always dependably in view. Far from it. 
When there were strangers around, he moved without the 
slightest motion of the water — no tracę of a bow wave, no wake 

— nothing. No way to follow the Iow profile of his dark head 
unless you knew where he was to start with, and never took 
your eyes off him. Even then he would sink without a tracę, and 
in those circumstances he never came up. 

However, it was no effort for me to be an every-night beaver 
watcher and I got to be something of an authority in the process 

— at least an authority on Joe. 

I found you shouldn't believe those who tell you beavers 
move mud with their tails. I never saw Joe use his taił for any- 
thing but swimming. He would swim out away from the dam, 
dive, grab great gobs of mud as big as a grapefruit from the bot- 
tom, clasp it to his chest with both hands, come up, swim to the 
dam and push it up into place with his chest and chin. Since it's 
on the water side of his wickerwork, it sticks there, and the 
pressure of the water holds it in place. It's ideał. 

He stayed all Winter. We could see the wisp of steam from the 
vent hole in the top of his house, and occasional motion in the 
open water there. 

As warmer weather came in March I began to marvel at how 
secretive Josephus remained. I never saw ripples, but then, (I 
told myself) I was only looking in daylight, when he was sleep¬ 
ing. But gradually I began to sense that he was really gone. I 
used the binoculars — no motion in the black, shining water, 
ever. No new work on the spillway. 

Could a young beaver really become frustrated by constant 
destruction of his proper dam? I didn't think so. There was still 
a plentiful supply of his favorite food, close to water. But it was 
March — a change of seasons was coming. Ice break-up was 
imminent. Tm as surę as I sit here, that it was that old, familiar, 
empty feeling that caused young Joe to leave our pond. Loneli- 
ness. 

But how many people, in urban surroundings like ours, have 
entertained a resident wild beaver for so long? I thought, feeling 
very privileged about his extended visit. True, in Vermont our 
city people are accustomed to an occasional deer wandering into 
the streets — but beavers? vCF> 
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Part-Timc Farmer 

... on porcupines 

By Noel Perrin 
Illustrations by Robert Candy 



T hree Falls in a row now, it's hap- 
pened. I've walked out to the back 
pasture to visit the lambs, and I've found 
one of them pacing miserably back and 
forth with his nose fuli of porcupine 
quills. There foliows a ten-minute opera- 
tion with a pair of pliers, about which 
each of the lambs has been remarkably 
brave. Much braver than their owner. I 
can hardly bear to see the quills rip out, 


and usually settle for holding the lamb in 
my arms while my wife does the pulling. 

At least it's not as bad as taking quills 
out of a dog. Dogs, reckless enthusiasts 
that they are, will bound up to a porcu¬ 
pine and instantly try a bite. They then 
come weeping home with their mouths 
held carefully open and their tender 
tonques fuli of quills. Lambs never get 
quills inside their mouths. 


I haven't actually seen an encounter be- 
tween a lamb and a porcupine, because 
porcupines operate almost entirely at 
night. But after three years I've been able 
to work out with some accuracy what 
happens. 

The lambs' back pasture is the last level 
piece of ground under a steep rocky hill- 
side. (Level for Vermont, that is. In Kan¬ 
sas it would probably be called Mt. Lamb, 
and have children sledding across it.) The 
hillside is fuli of smali caves, and by day 
there is nearly always at least one 
porcupine lurking in one of them. 

What happens is that some October 
night a porcupine happens to come down 
to the bottom of the hill in search of a 
fresh tree to destroy, and then he be- 
comes aware that the lambs have a smali 
salt błock. The other thing that porcu¬ 
pines care about besides stripping trees of 
their bark is salt. In fact, "care" is too 
mild a word. It's true passion. If there 
were ever a society of reformed porcu¬ 
pines (and there wouldn't be), it would 
be called Salt Hogs Anonymous. 

As soon as he smells that salt, the 
porcupine climbs one of the fence posts, 
eases down into the lamb pasture, and 
begins to waddle purposefully toward it. 
The lambs, of course, hear him coming. 
Meaning no harm of any sort, they gam- 
bol up to examine the new creature, sort 
of like flower children examining a Na¬ 
tional Guardsman. Whichever one is 
dominant that year puts his head down to 
sniff. 

Whap! As soon as the lamb puts his 
nose down, the porcupine swings with 
his taił — and that's the third thing 
porcupines like to do; swing their tails. 
They have very good aim. The lamb, of 
course, leaps back in pain, with some- 
where between ten and thirty quills in his 
nose and around his mouth. Both lambs 
now stay at a respectful distance while 
the porcupine plods on over to their salt 
błock and gorges himself. And the next 
day I hołd the victim in my arms while 
my wife pulls out the quills. 

People claim that sheep are not very in- 
telligent and I concede that is mostly the 
case. But about porcupines they're fast 
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learners. I've known dogs that had to 
meet four or five porcupines before they 
learned not to rush up impulsively, and I 
have never known a dog that learned 
from just one encounter. Ali sheep do. If 
only I kept a permanent flock, instead of 
buying new lambs every Spring, it might 
even turn out that sheep can teach other 
sheep. It wouldn't surprise me a bit if last 
year's victim, now a yearling ram, herded 
the friendly youngsters away when the 
porcupine appeared. 

If I had a permanent flock, and if the 
older sheep did keep curious lambs away 
from that deadly taił, it would diminish 
my hatred for porcupines. Certainly I 
don't begrudge their coming into the 
lamb pasture and taking some of the salt, 
if they would only leave the lambs alone. 

But a permanent flock wouldn't end my 
hatred. Because at the other end of the 
porcupine from his spiky taił is some- 
thing even worse. In fact, two things. 
One is a set of rodent teeth, big and 
sharp. The other is a mean, lazy little 
brain. This combination spells death to 
trees. 

Since I also spell death for trees (I cut 50 
or 60 for firewood every year) and death 
for lambs, too, I am in no position to be 
excessively critical of porcupines. But at 
least I don't butcher a lamb and just keep 
the two best lambchops, or cut a tree and 
take one piece of firewood. Porcupines do 
that sort of thing all the time. 


There used to be a little stand of young 
sugar maples at the bottom of Porcupine 
Hill. There were maybe 40 of them: three, 
four, five inches in diameter. One Winter 
night a hungry porcupine came by. Start- 
ing with the first tree, he ate the bark off 
starting at snów level and going up 
maybe seven inches. That represents how 
high he could reach up without having to 
crink his neck or stand up on his hind 
legs. When he had girdled the first tree, 
he moved on to the second. For all I 
know, to the third. Then he waddled 
back to his cave to sleep it off. The next 
night he came back and started in on an- 
other. When I first noticed, he had 17 
girdled. 

The little monster could, of course, 
have taken the trouble to stand up. That 
would have given him three times as 
much food per tree. Not that I would 
have been satisfied even then. Because 
porcupines are excellent climbers. On a 
big tree where the bark of the trunk is too 
tough and indigestible, they do in fact 
shinny right up and strip the branches. If 
he had been willing to do that with these 
young maples, he could have gotten 
morę meals out of one tree than he actu- 
ally got from all 17 that he killed. It's true 
he spared the rest of the grove. But don't 
think he did from some sense of en- 
vironmental concern. He did it only be¬ 
cause I succeeded in trapping him the 
next night at the foot of the 18th tree. 


To be honest, I would still hate porcu¬ 
pines a little bit, even if they stayed away 
from my lambs and even if they ate whole 
trees. I would hate them for their salt 
gluttony. One Fali a few years ago, we 
had a very early snowfall — around the 
7th of November. The forecasters knew it 
was coming; and when I had heard the 6 
p.m. news, so did I. After dinner I went 
out to the barn to put snów tires on my 
truck. 

There was a loud scuttling noise as I 
approached. A very large porcupine 
waddled rapidly (for him) away from the 
corner where I kept the tires. There was 
some sort of black stuff on the floor 
through which he madę tracks as he ran. 

The black stuff turned out to be a 
couple of hundred chips he had removed 
from one snów tire. There was a little 
road salt on that tire from the previous 
Winter. A nicer animal might have just 
licked it off. Not the porcupine. He bit 
hunks out of the tire, and, I presume, 
sucked them like hard candy. He hadn't 
had time to girdle the tire when I inter- 
rupted him, but that clearly had been his 
plan. I firmly believe that porcupines 
would girdle the highways if their teeth 
were just a little stronger. 

All this may sound as if I think the 
world would be a better place with no 
porcupines. That's not quite true. I would 
be delighted to see a pair of them in every 
city zoo. e 
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POST BOY 


In the "Ideas Whose Time We Hope Will Never Come" de- 

partment, we heard the following recently: Seems the statuę of 
Ceres which sits atop the gold dome of the statehouse, needs 
replacing. We've heard that for a while. Seems careful inspec- 
tion showed the middle-aged lady (sculpted in wood in 1938) is 
deteriorating a bit. Understandable enough; she's stood unpro- 
tected through 42 Winters. Seems there is a search on for a new 
creator of a new Ceres (the old goddess of agriculture) to replace 
the existing statuę. Sounds logical. But it seems some folks are 
suggesting the new statuę be molded from fiberglass to with- 
stand the elements. A fiberglass Ceres? Seems unseemly to us. 

And writing of departments, we have an entry for the "Inverted 
Adages of Lamentable Inevitability" department. The particular 
adage invoked holds that "what stayed down must eventually 
come up." We're writing, of course, of the Johnson Pharmacy of 
Johnson, Vt. where, until recently, one could buy an ice cream 
cone for one thin dime. That bit of good economic news caught 
national attention a while back, but times change, and so did 
ownership of the soda fountain. Cones now sell for 35 cents. 
Catching up with inflation, you know. And making up for lost 
time. 

Senior Editor Ralph Nading Hill, who is entering his fourth 
decade of association with this magazine, was named recipient 
of the 1980 Vermont Citizenship Award, presented by the Yer- 
mont State Chamber of Commerce. Senior Editor J. Duncan 
Campbell, meanwhile, was re-elected to the Board of Selectmen 
of Bennington. Both editors have contributed essays to the new 
Vermont Life book, "Yermont for Every Season" and join other 
noted authors and 51 Vermont photographers in this major 
tribute to the State. See page 39 for details. 

Is Vermont still a special world? Do the most prominent (and 
we feel compelled not to add, trendy) ideas about the futurę of 
this planet hołd true in the Green Mountain State? Or have 
global trends such as "smali is beautiful" and the "new auster- 
ity" always been essential to the Vermont way of life? These sub- 
jects will be explored in a Seminar and two Conferences spon- 
sored by Norwich University/Vermont College and directed by 
Earle Newton, founding editor of Yermont Life magazine. Cur- 
rent editors of the magazine will join a panel of former Vermont 
governors, educators and historians to discuss the problems of 
maintaining a human scalę in an increasingly complex world. 
The Seminar, in the form of a "Yacation College/' will be held 


in Brookfield October 18-31 and the Conferences will take place 
at Vermont College in Montpelier on the weekends. 

The great Christmas tree search is on. Yermont has been asked 
to provide this year's national Christmas tree, the one the Presi- 
dent lights up outside the White House every holiday season. 
Trees eligible for the nomination should be at least 50 feet high 
and 25 feet wide at the bottom. Elms, maples and poplars need 
not apply. 

On rare occasions, writers for this magazine prove themselves 
human by erring and readers prove them selves sharp-eyed but 
forgiving. It was recently suggested, in the article "Brattleboro," 
that the Winston Prouty Center for pre-school handicapped 
children was the only one of its kind in Yermont. There are, of 
course, numerous other programs and centers serving handi¬ 
capped pre-schoolers in the State. 

After keeping meticulous, and often hilarious, notes about his 
years as a country lawyer and judge, and after having his liter- 
ary career interrupted for a while — first by being elected presi- 
dent of National Life Insurance Company and later elected 
governor of Yermont for two terms — Deane C. Davis has 
finally published his first book. justice in the Mountains: Stories 
and Tales by a Vermont Country Lawyer (from which "As Weil Be 
Hung for a Sheep" is excerpted — see page 57 of this issue) has 
been published by New England Press of Shelburne, Yt. Hard 
cover copies of the Governor's book are available for $9.95 and 
soft cover for $6.95 (add 75 cents for postage and handling). 
Those who had an opportunity to read the book's contents be- 
fore publication, including your faithful Post Boy, are delighted 
Gov. Davis' literary career is under way. His stories and tales of 
Vermont's legał Circuit in the 20s and 30s are delightful, filled 
with irony and wit, and strongly evocative of a special time in 
YermonPs history. 

Shelburne Farms Resources, the non-profit educational organi- 
zation sited on the Webb Estate (see last Summer's issue) will 
hołd a Harvest Festival on September 20th to which the public is 
invited. The Festival is designed to say to those who attend, 
"Here we are. This is what SFR is all about. And thanks for your 
interest." All that will be said with musie (traveling trouba- 
dours), demonstrations (wood splitting, cider pressing and the 
like), workshops (on woodlot management, mulching, milking, 
etc.) children's activities (including a hayride) and the "thank 
you" part will also be said by the admission price. There is 
nonę. 

Speaking of festivals, one dedicated to arts and crafts on Strat- 
ton Mountain will be enjoying its 17th annual encore from Sep¬ 
tember 13-October 14. The Stratton Arts Festival shows the 
work of over 300 established and beginning artists' work and 
includes oil and watercolor paintings, woodcuts, lithographs, 
sculpture, photography, pottery, handerafted furniture, 
jewelry, quilts and other fine crafts. The public is enthusiasti- 
cally invited. 

Contributing editor, orał historian, new bridgegoom and ac- 
knowledged leader (in some circles) of Yermont litterati, Charles 
T. Morrissey, wondered — a bit gleefully, we thought — just 
how many readers would point out that the quote accompany- 
ing the photograph on the back cover of last Summer's issue 
was not at all said by Edith Wharton, as indicated, but said to 
her by Henry James. 

Two Charlie. Only two. 
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Calendar of Autumn Euents 

Compiled by Helen Benedict 


Because these listings were compiled lasł Spring, 
there may be changes in time or datę. For additional 
information zurite: Euents Dept., Vermont 
Development Agency, Montpelier 05602; 
or uisit local information booths 
when traueling in Yermont. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Montpelier Vermont Museum Mon.-Fri., 

8-4:30; Vt. Statehouse Mon.-Fri. 8-4, closed 
holidays; Wood Art Gallery Tues.-Fri. 12-4, 
Sat. 9-1; St. Johnsbury Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium Mon.-Sat. 10-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m.; Athenaeum Art Gallery Mon. & Fri. 
9:30-8 p.m., Tues.-Thurs & Sat. 9:30-5 p.m.; 
So. Royalton Joseph Smith Birthplace 
Memoriał, daylight to dusk; Cabot Farmers' 
Co-op Creamery Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 p.m. year 
round, May-Dec. 9-3:30 on Sat.; Woodstock 
Gallery 2 daily exc. Sun. 10-2 p.m.; Vt. Inst. 
Natural Science Mon.-Fri. 9-5 p.m.; Mid- 
dlebury Vt. Craft Center at Frog Hollow 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5, closed Jan.; Sheldon Mu¬ 
seum Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m. to Oct. 15; 
Waterbury Ctr. Cold Hollow Cider Mili daily 
8-6; Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
daily 8-4 p.m., after Nov. I closed Sat. p.m. 
& all day Sun.; Essex Jct. Discovery Museum 

I- 4:30 Tues.-Fri., Sat. 10-4:30, Sun. 1-4:30; 
Proctor Vermont Marble Exhibit 9-5:30 daily; 
Windsor Precision Museum 9-5 weekdays, 

II- 5 p.m. Sat., Sun., closes Oct. 15; Vt. State 
Craft Center at Windsor House Mon.-Sat. 
10-5 p.m.; Barre Rock of Ages Quarries 
Mon.-Fri.; Bennington Museum 9-5 daily, 
closes Nov. 1. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

6: Marshfield Baked Ham Dinner 5 p.m. on. 
12: Newport Harvest Supper. 

18: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper & misc. sale 5 
p.m. on. 

24: East Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 
27: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper; Bradford 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

OCTOBER 

1: Richmond Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m., 
Bazaar 3 p.m. 

4: Cambridge Fali Foliage Festival Smorgas- 
bord Supper 5:30 p.m., Christmas Sale 3 
p.m.; Putney Chicken Pie Supper 6 p.m.; 
No. Hartland Turkey Supper & Bazaar 5-7 
p.m.; Montpelier Pancake Breakfast 7 a.m. - 
1:30 p.m., Bethany Ch.; East Montpelier 
Chicken Pie Supper 5,6:30. 

5: West Addison Chicken Pie Dinner 12:30 
p.m.; Hancock Smorgasbord 12-5 p.m. 

9: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7. 

11: No. Hartland Turkey Supper 5-7; Chelsea 
Chicken Pie Supper 5,6,7; West Newbury 
Turkey Dinner 4:45, 6; 7:15; Stowe Foliage 
Supper Comm. Church; Wheelock Chicken 
Pie Supper 5:00 p.m. on. 

11-12: Hancock Octoberfest Sat. 12-7, Sun. 

12-6, Bazaar, ham or turkey dinner. 

16: Springfield Garden Club Banquet 6:30 p.m. 
18: East Barnard Oyster Stew Supper 5-8 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 

8: Marshfield Harvest Supper 5 p.m. 

15: Chelsea Hunters' Supper 5:30; West 
Wardsboro Hunters' Turkey Supper 5 p.m.; 
Shrewsbury Spaghetti & Meat Bali Supper 

5-8 p.m. dance following. 

20: White River Jct. Turkey Supper 5:30, 6:30 
St. Paul's Episc. Ch.; Waterbury Dip Supper 
5:30 on, UM Church. 

22: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper 3 p.m. on, 
Reserv. no earlier than 10/20 Mrs. Raymond 
Green, Bradford 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

29- Sept. 13: Brandon Book Sale, 10-4 

30: Putney Craft Show, 10-3 p.m.; Bennington 
Sidewalk Art Show & Sale, 10-4 p.m.; Rip- 
ton "Day With Robert Frost"; Newfane 
Fiddlers' Contest. 

30- 31: Ludlow, Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Show & Sale, 10-6. 

30-Sept. 1: Northfield, Labor Day Celebration, 
concert, flea market, paradę, quilt show. 

30-Sept. 7: Rutland, Vermont State Fair. 

31: E. Burkę, Banjo Dan & the Mid-Nite Plow- 
boys, 3 p.m.; No. Danville Lamplight Serv- 
ice, 7:30 p.m. 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Guilford Fair. 

2: So. Stratford, Huntington Farm Horse 
Trials. 

5: Stowe Vermont Seniors Golf Tournament. 

6-7: Brattleboro Antique Arms Show, 9 a.m. 

11-14: Tunbridge World's Fair. 

12: St. Johnsbury Band Concert Celebrating 
150th anniversary of Fairbanks Scales. 

13-14: Bennington Antique & Classic Car 
Meet, Airport all day. 

14: St. Johnsbury Paradę. 

16- 17: Danville Dowsing School. 

17- 18: Williamstown Christmas Bazaar, Wed. 
7 to 9 p.m., Thurs. 9 to 2 p.m. 

18- 21: Danville, American Society Dowsers 
Convention. 

20: Woodstock Garden Court Bazaar, 10-3; 
Stratton Arts Festival; Stowe Barn Sale. 

25- 29: South Woodbury Art & Craft Exhibit, 
10:30-4:30. 

26- 27: Barre Fiddlers' Contest, Fri. 7 p.m., Sat. 
noon. 

26- Oct. 18: Brandon Book Sale, 10-4 p.m. 

27: Waitsfield Septoberfest, noon-10 p.m.; 
West Rutland Bazaar, 10-4 p.m.; Bristol 
Craft Fair 10-7 p.m. 

27- 28: Killington Chairlift; Stowe Antique 
Show & Sale, 10 a.m. Toll House. 

29-Oct. 3: So. Woodstock Doscher School fali 
color photog. course. 

29-Oct. 4: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festiwal, 29-Walden, 30-Cabot, 1-Plainfield, 
2-Peacham, 3-Barnet, 4-Groton. 


OCTOBER 

4: Pittsford Wooden Sap Bucket & Mapie 
Sugar Making demonstration, N.E. Mapie 
Museum, 8:30-4 p.m.; Woodstock Rotary 
Penny Sale, 7:30 p.m. high school; Arthritis 
Bazaar 10-4 p.m. Hist. Soc. 

6- 10: So. Woodstock Doscher School fali color 
photog. course. 

9- 11: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale 10-6 
(lunch served). 

10: Newport Rummage Sale 9 a.m.-l p.m.; 7-9 
p.m. 

10- 12: Montpelier Vt. Craft Mart, Fri noon-9 
p.m.; Sat. 10-6, Sun 11-5. 

10- 13: Stowe Octoberfest. 

11: Brandon Christmas Bazaar 10-4 p.m., St 
Thomas Church. 

11- 12: Winooski Vermont Foliage Antiques 
Show & Sale, St. MichaeLs 10 a.m. 

11-13: Killington Chair Lift; Rutland Outdoor 
Fali Foliage Festival 10 a.m.-dusk; West 
Dover Mt. Snów Foliage Craft Fair. 

12: Newport St. Mark's Rummage Sale. 

18: Rutland Concert by Vt. Symphony Or¬ 
chestra 8 p.m. 

25: Burlington Concert by Vt. Symphony Or¬ 
chestra 8 p.m. Mem. Aud.; Barre Craft. 
Bazaar Mem. Aud.; Montpelier Bazaar 
Masonie Tempie, all day. 

26: St. Johnsbury Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
Concert 8 p.m. 

30: Montpelier Vt. Philharmonic Orchestra 
Concert 8 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 

1: Bennington Vt. Symphony Orchestra Con¬ 
cert 8 p.m., Jericho Craft Fair 10-3 p.m. 
lunch 11:30-1 p.m.; Worcester Bazaar 9:30- 
1:30, coffee hour 9:30-11:00; Stowe Barn 
Dance Percy Barn. 

2: Johnson Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concert 8 
p.m. 

7- 8: Vergennes St. Paul's Church Christmas 
Bazaar Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-2 p.m. 

11: East Montpelier Fali Fair, Old Brick Church 
9:30-3, lunch 12:00. 

13: Montpelier "That Holiday Feeling" Bazaar 
Bethany Church 9:30-2:00, kids' bazaar 
3:30-4:30. 

15: Hardwick Christmas Bazaar 10-4; White 
River Jct. Christmas Bazaar 10 a.m. St. 
Paul's Episc. Church, lunch 11:30-1:30; So. 
Burlington Bazaar 9-4, Waterbury Christmas 
Bazaar 10-4 p.m. Wesley Church; Brandon 
Colonial Christmas Bazaar 10-4 p.m., lunch 
served. 

18: Springfield Garden Club Wreath Making 
Comm. House 9:30. 

20-22: Burlington Vt. Handcrafters Fair. 

22: Newport St. Mark's Church Fair, lunch 
served. 

28-29: Rutland Vt. Handcrafters Fair. 






Time , łhat aged nurse, Richard W. Brown, near Barnet 

Rock'd me to patience. 

— John Keats 















